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H. H. PUTNAM BUYS 
INTEREST IN PAPER 


President of Pennsylvania Federation 
Will Be Contributing Editor to 
“Insurance,” Old Journal 











WILL BE WELCOMED AS EDITOR 





Interesting Career of Former Secre- 
tary of National Association of 
Insurance Agents 
Henry H. Putnam, formerly secre- 
tary and manager of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, and now 
president of the Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania, is to re-enter insur- 
ance journalism, news which will be 
well received as he is one of the most 
able writers on insurance economics 

and the trend of the business. 
He has obtained an interest in the 


fortnightly publication, “Insurance,” 
established by the late Charles D. 
Lakey in 1883. In the days when 


Lakey and Sam Davis ran “Insurance” 
it was a power in the business; its 
columns fairly scintillated; and it con- 
tinued holding its influence until Mr. 
Lakey grew too old to retain his ac- 
tivity. 

Negotiations Not Yet Complete 

When seen by The Eastern Under- 
writer at the j/Astor Mr. Putnam said 
that while negotiations were not yet 
complete the report that he had ac- 
quired an interest in the paper was 
tubstantially correct; and that he will 
be contributing editor. Miss Lakey 
will continue to have an interest in 
the publication and will develop a spe- 
cial line of work devoted to the inter- 
ests of women in insurance. A friend 
of Miss Lakey, who is in the business, 
said: “Mr. Lakey was one of the strik- 
ing figures in insurance journalism and 
did a tremendous amount of construc- 
tive work for insurance. Miss Lakey 
is ‘her father’s daughter,’ and besides 
knowing a lot about insurance men 
and matters is a national figure in 
women’s federation work, which gives 
her exceptional opportunities for edu- 
cational work among the women them- 
selves.” 

Was a Boy Reporter 

Mr. Putnam began his insurance 
newspaper work as a boy reporter (he 
was eighteen years old) for “The 
Standard,” of Boston under Colonel 
Ransom, and was present at the first 
meeting of life insurance agents in 


(Continued on page 28) 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER $245,000,000 


For co-operation 
with agents in securing the 
complete satisfaction of policyholders 


THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


maintains a SERVICE Department which 
opens for them a broader field 
of opportunity and 
assures success 


NEW BUSINESS IN 1920 OVER $52,000,000 





WANT OPEN DOOR 
FOR ALL COMPANIES 


Prominent Executives Ask Phillips to 
Remove “Stigma” New York Places 
on Some Companies 








THIS DISCRIMINATES 


STATE 





Modified Preliminary Term Companies 
Have Stood Test, and Should Not 
Be Barred Here 





Some of the most prominent life in- 
surance men in the country appeared 
before Superintendent Phillips on Sat- 
urday morning and made a plea that 
he stand sponsor for a measure which 
would open the doorway of New York 
State to companies which use the modi- 
fied preliminary term system of valua- 
tions. But two states in the union lock 
that door, and they are New York and 
Massachusetts. Massachusetts is will- 
ing that there shall be no obstacle to 
the preliminary companies entering 
that state if New York will change its 
attitude. The insurance companies 
whose Home Offices are in New York 
City favor a broad and liberal treat- 
ment of the valuation question. They 
do not object to other companies com- 
ing in. 

It is the accepted opinion that no in- 
surance legislation can go through in 
this state unless recommended by the 
superintendent. In the case of the 
reserve valuations the opposition to the 
passage of a bill which would permit 
the preliminary term companies to en- 
ter is the actuarial division of the New 
York Department. The superintendent, 
as usual, has an open mind on the sub- 
ject. Heretofore the actuaries have 
been against the proposition, especially 
as Eastern company actuaries were op- 
posed to it in the days of Emory Mc- 
Clintock and the Armstrong Commit- 
tee; and they have been impressed by 
the questions and answers on the sub- 
ject made pubjic by Frank H. Hardi- 
son, insurance commissioner of Massa 
chusetts, shortly before he retired from 
that office and prepared at a time when 
the subject was being considered in 
the Massachusetts legislature. 


Actuaries Change Their Minds 

But it was pointed out at the hear 
ing on Saturday that even actuaries 
can change their minds in a period of 
fourteen years of experience since the 
Armstrong investigation, while such 
men as Henry Moir and E. E. Rhodes 
called the Hardison questions and an- 
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swers foolish; in fact, the statement 
was intimated at the hearing that this 
document was “a plant”; that Mr. Hardi- 
son had fixed up his own questions and 
then had amused himse’f by giving 
them his own answers, both of them, 
of course, agreeing with his point of 
view. 

At Saturday’s hearing those present 
were Robert Lynn Cox, Leroy A. Li.- 
coln and James D. Craig, Metropolitan 
Life: E. E. Rhodes, Mutual Benefit; 
J. H. McIntosh, New York Life; D. F. 
Appel and Dr. W. H. Hazard, New Eng 
land Mutual; Robert Henderson and 
Major Tuck, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society; Henry Moir, Home Life; Ar- 
thur E. Childs, Columbian National; 
President C. G. Taylor and Secretary 
Thomas W. Blackburn, American Life 
Convention; Sydney Foster, Royal Un- 
ion Mutual; O. J. Arneld, Jjlinois Life; 
President Randall, Minnesota Mutual; 
and Fred Dutiham, Counsel Associa 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. 

The hearing started with some re- 
marks by Mr. Cox, who said in part: 


Mr. Cox’s Talk 
I suppose we are here, if not pursuant to tn 
vitation, at least pursuant to suggestion made 


a year ago at which time there was up for con 
sideration in New York State a_ preliminary 
term bill. At that time objection to the measure 
was offered by actuaries of the Insurance De 
partment, chiefly that there was haste; that this 
was a matter of great importance and = should 
not be rushed through The suggestion wa 
made that the matter should go over for a year 
A year has passed, and we are back again for a 
consideration of the question It was also 
brought up a year ago that the legislature was 
in session when the bill was presented to the 
Department, and that more time should have 
been given the Superintendent so that he could 
have considered it more carefully 

The New York companies are all agreed about 
this measure; they are all interested; and the 
all think it is peculiarly a matter which should 
have the backing of the Insurance Department 
in order to go through. 

do not think that we need to present here 

today a re-argument of the question involved 
from the technical side. From the standpoint of 
the New York and of other companies we stand 
where we did before; we believe that this siate 
should recognize the modified preliminary term 
method of valuation; that it is right and fai 
it has the unanimous support of the actuarial 
profession. 

The whole purpose of this movement is to 





Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no p.obationary 
period. 


“Payments begin immediately on approval of cflaim—no proba- 
tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
ability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 
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bring about a better harmony and a uniformity you several actuaries of New York companies, 
throughout the United States among life insur and my recollection is that all of them were 


ance companies, against the preliminary term reserve. 
Superintendent Asks a Question _ Mr. Cox: I am glad to speak on that ques 
‘ tion because it has some bearing on the subject 
Superintendent Phillips: Did not the Arm- — pefore ys 
strong Committee, of which you were a member, a 
consider fully the question of preliminary term 
reserve? And after much deliberation did you 
not report unanimously against it and recom- The Armstrong Committee was trying to re 
mend a slight reduction by permitting select and duce expenses and to work out some sort of an 
ultimate method? At that time you had before expense limitation. The Committee felt sure 


The Armstrong Committee was concerned with 
a situation which does not exist today. 


that the establishment of a full level premium 
valuation would not permit the successful estab- 
lishment of the younger companies: it was too 
high a standard. They were seeking to find 
some link to tie together those two things and 
permit the newer companies a greater margin 
for expenses, and the committee was advised by 
a distinguished actuary (Miles M. Dawson), who 
was the author of the select and ultimate plan 
of valuation which had found favor in some 
places. It was a method similar to modified 
term valuation. 

The technical side of this question need not 
be gone into here; that is a matter for the 
actuaries. But this much we know: companies 
operated under the preliminary term plan have 
gone through the two great dangers which at 
the time of the Armstrong investigation it was 
pointed out might confroint insurance companies 
at any time—war and epidemic—and they have 
not suffered sufficiently to jeopardize their sol- 
vency. These preliminary term companies have 
stood the test of the Great War and of the in- 
fluenza, and we cannot expect anything worse to 
happen in the future. 


vs callips: As 1 recall it there were other 
actuaries who advised the Armstrong committee 
in addition to Mr. Dawson. Among them was 


Emory McClintock. Did he not express him- 

' against the preliminary term valuation? 
When the Armstrong Committee after consider- 
ing all angies permitted the select and ultimate 
it looked as if it were the intention of the com- 
mittee to make that the minimum standard. 

Mr. Cox: You refer to the attitude of the 
actuaries. JT offer no explanation except that 
some actuaries, as do other people, learn from 
time to time and chanee their minds. Human 
experience may alter the trend and conclusion 
of a man’s mind. The question should be dis- 
cussed today in the light of present day experi- 
ence. Insurance conditions of fifteen years ago 
were different than they are today. There has 
been a revolution in life insurance and it stands 
in a <ditferent position. There is better co- 
overation. While on the subject we might dis- 
cuss insurance supervision and point out some 
things which were needed to be changed in order 
to put insurance supervision on the better and 
higher plane where it stands today, higher than 
tt has ever been before The co-operation now 
is to the advantage of the commissioners as well 
as of the companies. 


ince — the Armstrong investigation medico- 
actyorial investigation, with its exverience of 
15,000,000 lives we have constructed some new 
laces. Actuaries are not acting in bad faith 


because their views today differ from those held 
in 1905-6, ’ 

What we really are most interested in and 
what I want to emphasize most is the désire of 
companies for harmony. This is a matter which 
could interest every company and every state 
and should not be considered in the interest of 
any company, any group of companies or any 
state. 

I have never been so much concerned about 
methods of raising funds to meet a company’s 
obligations. The big question is whether the 
system or plan produces sufficient funds to meet 
bills when they come due. It is like the old 























factors: 
The goods offered, 


The ability employed. 
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darky who was asked to what religious denomi- 
nation he belonged, and replied: “When I go 
to market with my wheat they don’t ask me 
whether I came by mule, by railroad or through 
the woods. What they want to know is whether 
or not my wheat is all right.’ So to repeat, I 
don’t think we are all so much interested in 
the method as whether it will produce adequate 
reserve funds to meet liabilities. The testimony 
on this point is overwhelming. On that basis I 
would urge the Department to give this matter 
jts support. 


Mr. Rhodes Talks 


E. E. Rhodes: I was one of the two actuaries 
who was the outside adviser of the Armstrong 
committee. 

Dawson presented two plans: preliminary term 
and select and ultimate. He was fair to both 
plans, but naturally he favored his own baby. 

The trouble with the preliminary term plan in 
the minds of the Armstrong Committee was that it 
would not restrict the expenses of three great 
New York companies. The select and ultimate 
did provide a means of limiting the expense. 

None of the companies want any change in 
expense limitation, and if you will stick to your 
expense limitation statute it does not make much 
difference what valuation you have. You are 
not breaking down any bars. We have passed 
a preliminary term measure in New Jersey, and 
no company has applied for admission there be- 
cause of it. New Jersey is moving along about 
as it did, but the stigma there under which 
these companies were resting has been removed. 


Mr. Taylor Asks Fair Play 


C. G. Talyor: The primary interest of the 
American Life Convention is to get uniformity 
in the matter of legislation, and harmony and 
co-operation among the life comnanies. _ New 
York is the greatest city in the United States, 
but New Yorkers should know that there are 
great institutions and great individuals outside 
of the city and state. They may not be as great 
as the New York institutions and yet in their 
own way they may be equally important. 

We have heard a great deal about the techni- 
cal side, but I Iwant to say something about the 
human nature ‘side. In the American Life Con- 
vention there are 131 companies; they have 
stood the test: some of them are young yet. 
some of them have been using this method of 
valuation for thirty years or more. They are 
established; have strong organizations; are com- 
netently and honestly managed; they pay_ all 
their claims and they compete with New York 
companies. T have heard here something about 
exnense. Sometimes T have to lose an agent 
hecause T can’t pay him as much money as a 
New York company does; and I am _ operating 
under preliminary term. 

But, Mr. Superintendent, we are not asking 
you for relief under the exnense limitation. We 
want to he recoenized We feel that we are 
entitled to it. We feel that we have earned it. 
Ve do not believe that when all the states in 
the Union so recognize the preliminary term 
that two states, New York and Massachusetts, 
should continne to discriminate against us. It 
hurts us to think that an agent of a company 
of one of those two states can go into other 
states and say that there is a reflection upon our 
comnanies hecause we cannot enter those two 
states. It is a stigma that should be removed. 

Many in the West and South do not like it. 
Such discrimination is unpopular. Somebody 
started a retaliatory law in a western state be 
cause the preliminary term valuation is not 
recognized in the New York and Massachusetts 
statutes. 

We used all of our influence to kill that bill, 
and did so, but we can’t promise always to do 
it. We do not make that as a threat. But we 
want the daneer removed which we know is 
lurking and will give us in the American Life 
Convention a great deal of trouble to handle. 


MelIntosh’s Plea 


Tames H. McIntosh, New York. Life: The 
question here is what position is New York going 
to take on this question. Is New York big 
enough, broad enough and fair enough to choose 
a position that is held in other states and which 
the highest expert authorities pronounce per- 
fectly sound? Or is New York going to take 
a position which is not only narrow but original 
and eccentric. In my opinion this state should 
os the position which is becoming to that of 
eader. 

President Randall Talks 


President Randall, Minnesota Mutual: At 
the time of the Armstrong committee there were 
manv evils in the business, largely due to com- 
netition, which do not now exist. In this day 
harmony prevails, and there is little twisting 
and unethical conduct. The standard is high. 

le have standard practices in many things. 
Why not extend standardization to valuation. 
Let all the companies be operated on the same 


hasis. 


The present position of actuaries was 
outlined by them earlier this vear, and 
is contained in the following memoran- 
dum which some of the most prom- 
inent actuaries signed: 

Actuaries’ Recommendations 
In re Senate Bill 14097. 
. introduced 1205, 
Mr. Towner. 

At a conference held in the office of James 
H. McIntosh, Esq., Counsel for New York Life 
Insurance Company, on April 10, 1920, to dis- 
cuss proposed bill to amend the valuation sec 
tions of The Insurance Law of New York, the 
following conclusions were arrived at: 

1. It has been demonstrated by fourteen 
years’ experience that the select and ultimate 
standard of valuation as now prescribed by the 
laws of New York State is not sufficiently lib- 
eral to permit of the successful establishment 
of a new company in this State. 

_2. It is desirable that the standard of valua- 
tion should be such as to permit of new com- 
panies being organized and successfully operated. 
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Some more liberal basis of reserves is therefore 
desirable if a safe one can be found. 


3. In our judgment the modified preliminary 
term basis of valuation commonly known as the 
Illinois standard, as proposed in this bill, is a 
scientifically sound and safe basis of valuation 
for either an old or a new company. 

4. It is a safe basis because: 


(a) It securely guarantees the carrying out 
of the provisions of the contracts issued by life 
insurance companies and scientifically safeguards 
the interests of policyholders. 

(b) Although the present assets required by 
the prepeses standard would be less than those 
required on the net level premium basis of val- 
uation the future net premiums would be greater, 
and the two combined would provide as amply 
for the expected claims on the proposed basis 
as on the net level premium basis. 

(c) The assumptions regarding future inter- 
est earnings and mortality experience are the 
same in either case. 

The method proposed by the bill is more 
nearly in accord with present day conditions 
under which business is necessarily written in 
practice than the methods of valuation now in 
use in New York State. 

6. The benefits granted on the respective 
policy forms are equitably adjusted to the pre- 
mium rates paid, and there is no discrimination 
between policyholders. 

In signing this memorandum as Actuaries we 
have confined ourselves to those points which 
appeared to be primarily actuarial in their na- 
ture, but we know of no reason, actuarial or 
otherwise, why the passage of the bill would 
not be in the interests of the people of the 
State. 

(Signed) R. Henderson 
Vm. A. Hutcheson 
J. D. Craig. 
Henry Moir 
Arthur Hunter 
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Will Hold Its Next Annual Meeting In 
October, 1921; Avoids Date 
Conflicts 


The American Life Convention’s an- 
nual meeting will be held on October 
5, 6 and 7, 1921, at Indianapolis. The 
legal section will meet on October 3 
and 4, 

The American Life Convention is to 
be commended for making this deci- 
sion about its meeting place and its 
dates so far in advance and it is hoped 
that other associations will not choose 
these dates as there was great con- 
fusion and inconvenience this year 
when both the American Life Conven- 
tion and the National Association of 
Insurance Agents convened during the 
sume week, one in the Middle West 
aud the other in Boston. Naturally it 
is impossib'e for a newspaper man, for 
instance, to be in both places at the 
same time and there was considerable 
resentment at these conflicting dates. 
The American Life Convention is grow- 
ing rapidly and is a most important 
organization. It is an association which 
deals with current company problems 
and its sessions are valuable and well 
worth traveling a long distance to at- 
tend. 





FINANSING | THE CONVENTION 

The high cost of conventions was 
brought to the attention of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners at the Hotel Astor when 
Jesse S. Phillips, superintendent of the 
New York State Insurance Department, 
asked the commissioners to increase 
the contributions of their states. While 
giving its service free In administering 
the business of the convention, the 
New York State Department also 
makes up a Jarge part of the purse. 
Many states are hampered by lack of 
appropriations, but the commissioners 
in general promised better support. 

In expressing willingness to bear his 
share of the expense, one of the com- 
missioners referred to the embarrass- 
ment suffered by several commissioners 
last year when questioned concerning 
the report of the convention by com- 
panies who received copies in advance 
of the commissioners. 

President Ellsworth suggested that 
copies be allotted in bulk to the state 
commissioners for distribution to the 
companies in their states. Colonel But- 
ton, of Virginia, thought this would be 
unnecessarily troublesome to the com- 
missioners and 2 cause of considerable 
delay to companies domiciled in dis- 
tant states. The discussion was in- 
formal and no action was taken. 
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Association of Life Insurance Presidents 





Federal Taxation of Life Insurance 
By E. E. RHODES, Vice-President Mutual Benefit 


My purpose is to try to discuss in a 
constructive way the question of Fed 
erai taxation of life insurance. I shall 
set forth the weaknesses of the pres- 
ent plans; but I shall also show that a 
plan may be adopted which is practic- 
able, and reasonable and fair to all 
concerned. Many arguments, sound 
and unsound, for the complete exemp- 
tion of life insurance from taxation 
have been advanced. The unsound ar- 
guments have hurt the cause and the 
sound arguments have not prevailed. 
Considerations of practical politics and 
financial needs will always weigh 
more than argument, and the exemp- 
tion of life insurance from taxation is 
a dream. In the language of a states- 
man whom we all revere, “It is a con- 
dition which confronts us—not a the- 
ory.” It is far better, under such cir- 
cumstances, that insurance men shall 
sincerely and wholeheartedly co-oper- 
ate with the Government in finding a 
reasonable basis of taxation than that 
they should take an antagonistic posi- 
tion toward all plans that may be pre- 
sented. 

What is the position of one who har 
sought insurance protection, in so far 
as Federal taxes are concerned? In 
the first place, he pays a tax at the 
rate of cighty cents per $1,000 of in- 
surance for the privilege of insuring 
his life. In the second place, he pays 
a personal tax upon so much of his 
income as is required to pay the pre- 
mium upon his insurance. In the third 
place, the amount he pays as a pre- 
mium is again taxed when he reaches 
the company of which he is a member. 
In the fourth place, if the assessment 
of an excess profits tax is upheld by 
the Courts the premium is again 
taxed. In the fifth place, so much of 
hig premium as is held by the com- 
pany for contingencies is again taxed 
as a capital stock tax. In the sixth 
place, when the amount insured is paid 
to his estate it is again taxed. Thus 
two Federal taxes are paid upon the 
amount of the insurance and four Fed- 
eral taxes upon the premiums, in whole 
or in part. This is taxation with a 
vengeance, The insured is caught 
coming, standing still and going, in a 
transaction which he does not enter 
into for profit and tn which there can 
be no profit. 

As the tax upon new insurances and 
the so-called capital stock tax are war 
measures to be repealed as soon as 
possible, there is little to be said re- 
garding them, beyond calling attention 
to the fact that such taxes form a part 
of the grand total which holders of 
life insurance policiés have contrib- 
uted to the cost of the war. The great 
majority of policyholders are in mod- 
erate circumstances and the statement 
can be made without fear of contra- 
diction that they have contributed far 
more to the cost of the war than the 
uninsured in similar circumstances. 
We might go further and say that 
many uninsured persons who are in 
the same walks of life as the insured 
have made no direct contribution to 
the cost of the war at all. 

Views of Excellent Authorities 

Many excellent authorities hold that 
eftate and inheritance taxes should not 
come within the purview of both the 
States and the Federal Government, 
but should be left entirely to the States 
which have control under the laws of 
inheritance. The question is not one 
of principle only, \As a practical mat- 
ter an estate should not be taxed 
cumulatively in two jurisdictions. The 
Federal estate tax, as applied to life 
iusurance, can be condemned on other 
grounds. The gross estate includes the 
amount receivable by the executor as 


insurance upon policies taken out by 
the decedent upon his own life, and to 
the extent of the excess over $40,000 
of the amount receivable by all other 
beneficiaries as insurance under poll- 
cies taken out by the decedent upon 
his own life. This is an exercise of 
“strong-arm” methods of legislation 
which is about equivalent to saying 
that black is white. 

In Article I of Regulations No. 37 
of the Treasury Department it is set 
forth that the Federal] estate tax is 
laid upon the transfer of property from 
the decedent to others. The proceeds 
of a life insurance policy upon the life 
of a decedent never were the property 
of the decedent. He never possessed 
them or enjoyed them. In fact they 
never existed during his lifetime. 
They came into being on'y after his 
death. They had their origin in a con- 
tract entered into between him and 
others under which it was agreed that 
certain payments should be made by 
each into a common fund, and that 
uLon the death off each there should be 
paid to the legal representatives of the 
decedent, or to certain named bene- 
ficiaries, a certain part of the fund. 
Only in very extreme circumstances 
could the contributions of the decedent 
to the fund equal the amount paid out 
of the fund. The insured parted en- 
tirely with the ownership of his con- 
tributions, and such contributions did 
not constitute even a part of his es- 
tate. 

Admitting, however, that there may 
be room for a difference of opinion in 
those cases where the proceeds of a 
policy are paid to the executor, what 
room can there possibly be for such 
a difference when the proceeds are 
paid to a named beneficiary? One hun- 
dred persons agree to contribute $10 
each month to a common fund. They 
further agree that it shall be invested 
euch month, and that upon the death 
of each contributor his wife shall re- 
ceive a proportionate share of the ac- 
cumulated fund. In the natural course 
of events the amounts payable to the 
wives of the contributors will vary. 
The death of the last surviving mem- 
ber wi'l exhaust the fund. What prop- 
erty is transferred at death from the 
decedents to their wives? During their 
lifetime they exercise no control over 
the amounts which their wives will 
receive. They cannot divest their 
wives of their property rights in the 
fund. Once made they do not control 
their contributions to the fund. This 
is an illustration of a simple plan 
which differs from life insurance only 
in that in the latter case the contribu- 
tions to be made are adjusted accord- 
ing to the ages of the contributors and 
the wife of each member receives a 
fixed amount at the death of the con- 
tributor whenever it occurs. Wherein 
then is the justification for the tax? 

Life insurance affords the only 
known means of making provision for 
the payment of an estate tax without 
the sacrifice of a part of the estate. 
The inclusion of life insurance in the 
estate tax requires a larger amount of 
insurance than would otherwise be 
necessary and thereby indirectly in- 
creases the tax burden. 

Of all foolish attempts at taxation 
there is none more foolish than the 
attempt to tax life insurance com- 
panies upon the basis of war excess 
profits. It is enough to say that the 
matter is now in litigation, and that 
the outcome can be awaited by the 
companies with reasonable confidence. 


The Income Tax Law 


The Income Tax Law, as applied to 
life insurance companies, has proved 








very unsatisfactory to the companies 
and also, I believe, to the Treasury 
Department. No other outcome could 
be expected as the result of an effort 
to apply to a highly technical business 
the rules applicable to ordinary com- 
mercial enterprises. The Treasury De- 
partment has been handicapped by its 
failure to have on its permanent staff 
someone conversant with life insur- 
ance principles. Constant disagree- 
ments between the Department and the 
companies have resulted therefrom. In 
their desire to avoid litigation the com- 
panies have submitted to many de- 
mands which from their point of view 
were unfair. Where certajn definite 
principles involving large amounts of 
tax were involved the companies in the 
fulfillment of the duty which they owe 
to their policyholders have resisted the 
demands of the Treasury Department, 
and have been forced at great expense 
to try to establish in the courts the 
correctness of their position. These 
efforts have been remarkably success- 
ful. I am not at all disposed to criti- 
cise the Government for its insistment 
upon a determination by the courts of 
the questions which were fairly in dis- 
pute. No other course was reasonably 
open to it, but in my opinion it is 
criticisable for its sometime unwilling- 
ness to recognize generally the prin- 
ciples established by the courts in the 
case of individual companies. This 
bas entailed much unnecessary and ex- 
pensive litigation. After an experience 
of eleven years, during which the com- 
panies have been taxed upon their sup- 
posed net income, there are still many 
matters in dispute, 

The Income Tax Law applied to life 
insurance companies fails to meet some 
of the most important criteria of sound 
methods of taxation. It does not bear 
egually upon different companies, It 
does not provide any certainty of in- 
come to the Government. The amount 
of tax is not easily determinable, and 
when determined it is not, as implied, 
a tax on net income, The tax is col- 
lected only at heavy expense to the 
Government and to the companies. 

It is not at all clear that in so far 
as life insurance companies ere con- 
cerned the present law meets the con- 
stitutional requirements. 

The Sixteenth Amendment does not 
leave Congress free to determine what 
is and what is not income. Congress 
cannot declare that to be income which 
is not income. Are the premiums paid 
to a mutual life insurance company in- 
come in the sense in which that word 
is used in the Sixteenth Amendment? 

Mutual Company a Corporation 

A mutual life insurance company is 
a corporation, the members of which 
are those insured in and with the cor- 
poration. There are no other mem- 
bers. The policies held by them are 
the evidence of their membership and 
of their interest in the corporation. 
The cash which they pay therefor is 
as much actual cash capital paid in 
as is the cash paid into an ordinary 
stock corporation by the members 
thereof for their certificates of stock. 
There is a dual relationship between 
the member of the insurance company 
end the company, in that he {s a mem- 
ber of the corporation and also a con- 
tractor with it. What he pays into the 
corporation he pays under his contract. 
He enters into the contract for the pur- 
pose of becoming a member and the 
contract is necessary if he is to be a 
member. This situation is fundamen- 
tal with a mutual life insurance com- 
pany. A local building and loan asso- 
ciation, like a mutual life insurance 
company, deals only with its own mem- 
bers, but no one would deny that the 
cash paid in by the members was a 
part of the association’s capital. True, 
the premiums paid under a contract of 
life insurance are the consideration for 
the contract, but it does not follow that 


such premiums are income within the 
meaning of the Sixteenth Amendment. 


Analysis of Returns 


An examination of the returns made 
by one large life insurance company 
under the Corporation Tax Act and un- 
der the Income Tax Act shows con- 
clusively that in every year there was 
no taxable income arising from pre. 
miums after charging against the pre. 
miums the insurance expenses, pay- 
ments on policy contracts and so much 
of the premiums as was required for 
the net addition to the policy reserve. 
To illustrate, in 1919 the premiums 
amounted to $38.314,279, the insurance 
expenses were $6,456,941, payments on 
policies amounted to $23,869,173 and 
$10,962,706 of the premiums was re- 
quired for the net addition to the re- 
serve. These three items aggregated 
$41,288,820, or $2,974,541 in excess of 
the premiums. The interest income, 
not exempt, was $12,022,951. The in- 
vestment expenses were $568,004. 
Losses arising from the sale or ma- 
turity of assets amounted to $109,029. 
Depreciation amounted to $57,142 and 
interest paid upon obligations incurred 
in the purchase by subscription of Lib- 
erty Loan Bonds amounted to $463,418. 
The interest required tc maintain the 
reserve amounted to $7,148,172. The 
total charges against the interest in- 
come amounted to $8,345,765, and left 
an excess of interest income amount- 
ing to $3,677,186. It may fairly be pre- 
sumed that an analysis of the returns 
of other companies would show the 
same result. It would be rather sur- 
prising if such were not the case. The 
analysis shows in a very striking man- 
ner the very important part which in- 
terest earnings play in the transaction 
of the business, and the necessity for 
conserving such interest earnings. The 
analysis serves also, I think, to demon- 
strate that premiums are not in any 
true sense a part of the income. Th* 
premiums are really the capital con- 
tributions of the associated members 
of a life insurance company for the 
purpose of carrying on their joint ven 
ture. Such capital contributions are 
augmented by the interest earnings 
thereon, and it is such interest earn- 
ings which make the venture success: 
ful. The analysis serves further to 
demonstrate the fallacy of the popular 
view that life insurance is a business 
of profit, but this is not the time or 
place for a discussion of that phase of 
the business. 

Three Suagestions 


Three suggestions have been made 
for a substitute for the present income 
tax. One is a direct tax on premiums. 
This has the single merit of simplicity. 
A very serious objection is that the 
burden would be very unevenly dis- 
tributed, and it would fall with great- 
est weight upon the younger and small- 
er companies whose interest income is 
small compared with their premium in- 
come. The older companies with many 
policies carrying high reserves natur- 
ally have a much larger proportionate 
interest income than the young com- 
panies. Furthermore the older com- 
panies have upon their books a great 
many paid-up policies from which a 
large interest income is derived, but 
no premium income. The young com- 
panies have very few such policies. A 
premium tax would also bear heavily 
upon industrial insurance. Moreover, 
a premium tax is essential'y an excise 
or franchise tax. 

The second suggestion is that the 
tax be laid upon the amount of insur- 
ance issued. This also has the merit 
of simplicity. Otherwise, it is not wor 
thy of consideration. It would place 
the entire burden upon new policyhold- 
ers, and the greatest sufferers would 
be those insured under the cheaper 
plans. The younger and smaller com- 
panies would be seriously disadvan- 
taged compared with the older and 
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larger companies. This would also be 
true of companies doing business on 
the nonparticipating plan compared 
with those doing business on the mu- 
tual plan. The plan would greatly in- 
crease the cost of industrial insurance. 
Like the first suggestion it is an ex- 
cise or franchise tax. 

The third suggestion is that the tax 
be laid upon the free interest income. 
This would provide a true income tax 
upon the only real source of income 
which life insurance companies have. 
The plan first found official recogni- 
tion when the Revenue Law of 1918 
was under consideration. 

The term “gross income” was de- 


‘fined to mean the gross amount of in- 


come received during the taxable year 
from interest, dividends and rents. The 
term “net income” was defined to mean 
the gross income less (1) the amount 
of tax exempt interest; (2) an amount 
equal to the excess, if any, of 4 per 
cent of the mean of the reserva funds 
required by law and held during the 
taxable year over the amount of tax 
exempt interest; (3) an amount equal 
to 2 per cent of any sums held at the 
end of the taxable year as a reserve 
for dividends (other than dividends 
payable during the year following the 
taxable year) payment of which is de- 
ferred for a period of not less than five 
years from the date of the policy con- 
tract; (4) investment expenses paid 
during the taxable year not exceeding 
Y% of 1 per cent of the mean invested 
assets and (5) taxes and other ex- 


renses paid during the taxable year - 


exclusively in connection with real es- 
tate owned by the company, not in- 
cluding taxes assessed against local 
benefits of a kind tending to increase 
the value of the property assessed, and 
not including any amount paid out for 
new buildings or for permanent im- 
provements and betterments made to 
increase the value of any property. In 
the case of a domestic company there 
was also a specific exemption of $2 000. 
In the case of a foreign company the 
tax was to be laid upon the same pro- 
portion of the net income which the 
reserve fund upon business transacted 
within the United States is of the total 
reserve fund upon business transacted 
whether within or without the United 
States. The term “life insurance com- 
pany” was defined to mean an insur- 
ance company engaged in the business 
of issuing life insurance and annuity 
contracts (including contracts of com- 
bined life, health and accident insur- 
ance continuing for the life of the in- 
sured and not subject to cancellation 
by the company) whose reserve funds 
held for the fulfillment of such con- 
tracts comprise more than fifty per 
centum of its total reserve funds. 


The Senate Committee on Finance, 
in its report of December 6, 1918, re- 
ferred to the plan as follows: 

“A new basis is recommended for 
the taxation of life insurance com- 
panies. The tax is in form an income 
tax, but is imposed upon a net income 
defined with special reference to the 
peculiar conditions of the business of 
life insurance. Roughly, it consists of 
the gross income from interest, divi- 
dends, and rents less tax-free interest, 
investment expenses, and taxes and 
other expenses paid exclusively in con- 
nection with real estate owned by the 
company. In the case of a domestic 
life insurance company there is also a 
specific deduction of $2,000. Thus the 
tax falls upon the true income of the 
company; that is, its income from in- 
vestments; and the rate is so fixed that 
this tax takes the place of the income 
tax, war excess-profits tax, capital- 
stock tax, and the tax on the issuance 
of policies. It will yield considerably 
more revenue than the taxes which it 
is designed to replace, and has the 
great merit of simplicity and certain- 
ty. Above gll, it avofds,the almpst in- 
superable diffictilty of defining the in- 


vested capital of a life insurance com- 
pany for purposes of the war-excess- 
profits tax.” 


Where Proposed Measure Differs 


The proposed measure differs from 
the present law in the following re- 
-spects: Premiums are not included in 
gross income; but offsetting this, in- 
surance expenses, general taxes, pay- 
ments on policy contracts and that part 
of the increase in policy reserves 
which arises from premium payments 
are not deducted from gross income. 
The eliminated deductions exceed in 
amount the eliminated income. In 
computing income tax under the pres- 
ent law, in so far as it arises from in- 
terest, dividends and rents, the com- 
panies may deduct therefrom (1) in- 
terest on tax exempt securities; (2) 
interest on obligations of the United 
States and War Finance Corporation 
Bonds not exempt; (3) investment loss- 
es; (4) depreciation; (5) interest paid 
on indebtedness; (6) dividends re- 
ceived from domestic corporations, not 
personal service corporations, and divl- 
dends upon stock of foreign corpora- 
tions taxable by the United States 
upon any portion of their net income; 
(7) investment expenses and (8) in- 
terest required to maintain the policy 
reserve. These should all be taken in- 
to account if the plan of taxing ths 
“free” interest income is to be car- 
ried out scientifically. Under the pro- 
posed measure only (7) and (1) and 
the excess of (8) over (1) were con- 
sidered. Under the present law the 
deduction from gross income by reason 
of the addition to the reserve fund 
consists of the net premiums received 
during the year together with the in- 
terest required to maintain the reserve, 
less the tabular cost of insurance. Un- 
der the proposed measure the deduc-. 
tion from gross income by reason of 
the addition to the reserve fvnd con- 
sists only of what may roughly be said 
to be the interest required to maintain 
the reserve. Such interest cannot be 
taxed without violating one of the most 
fundamentai principies of the science 
of life insurance. Different companies 
use different rates of interest in com- 
puting their reserves and many com- 
panies maintain a part of their re- 
serves upon one interest rate and an- 
other part vpon another rate. For in- 
come tax purposes a uniform rate may 
be used without unfairness. Under the 
proposed measure there is also a de- 
duction from gross income of 2 per 
cent of the deferred dividend fund. 
This deduction was included in order 
that companies having deferred divi- 
dends shou'd not be heavily overtaxed 
in comparison with the annual divi- 
dend companies. 

The Senate plan was good as far as 
it went and was a great improvement 
over the present plan. It was not per- 
fect and under the conditions which 
existed when it was under considera- 
tion it could not then be made perfect. 
With the changes which I have indi- 
cated it would provide a tax which 
would not violate the technical require- 
ments of the business while the prac- 
tical advantages to the Government 
and the companies alike would be ex- 
ceedingly important. Both couid count 
with reasonable assurance upon the 
amount of tax to be paid. Certainty 
would be substituted for uncertainty, 
equality for inequality and simplicity 
for confusion. Under the present law 
the taxable income has fluctuated 
greatly from year to year and I think 
I am safe in saying that it has not in 
any year equalled the Government’s ex- 
pectations. Under the proposed meas- 
ure a very considerable tax would be 
collected and instead of a fluctuation 
from year to year a regular increase 
could confidently be expected. The 
companies could well afford to pay the 
increased tax in view of the savings 
which. they ,would. experignce in time 
and trouble and legal expense. 


Relation of the Agent 
To Some Executive Problems 
By J. V. E. WESTFALL, Vice-President Equitable 


Thirty years ago the annual new busi- 
ness of the old line companies in the 
United States was a little over $1,000,- 
000,000, and the total outstanding busi- 
ness $3,500,000,000. Last year the new 
business had grown to more than §8,- 
000,000,000, and the outstanding busi- 
ness to $36,000,000,000. During the thirty 
years the assets of the old line compa- 
nies have increased from $700,000,000 
to nearly $7,000,000,000. With this tre- 
mendous growth there have come many 
changes and improvements in the con- 
duct of the business, some of which 
have been occasioned by legislation and 
state supervision, and others have been 
inaugurated by the companies to meet 
better the underwriting needs and serv- 
ice requirements of the public. 

Although within this time there has 
been a corresponding development in 
the selling organizations of the life com- 
panies, it has not kept pace with that 
of the other branches of the service. 
Some of the imperfections of agency 
methods of thirty years ago still exist, 
and even today the question of im- 
mediate volume plays too great a part 
in the determination of agency policy. 
There are many high-grade, well- 
equipped men in agency work, but along- 
side of and working with them are 
many indifferently selected and poorly 
trained solicitors whose influence tends 
to harm rather than benefit the institu- 
tion of life insurance. Too little atten- 
tion is paid to the selection of the in- 
dividual agent and his training, and 
much remains to be done in developing 
organized selling plans and methods. 
Most mistakes in this world result from 
a failure to face situations promptly, or 
from the making of unnecessary com- 
promises. So, today, I believe that life 
insurance executives should squarely 
face the problem of improving present 
agency methods. I believe the greatest 
opportunity for the conservation of life 
insurance lies in the improvement of the 
method of selection and education of 
the agency forces. 

Agent Backbone of Life Insurance 


The agent is the backbone of life in- 
surance, for it has been demonstrated 
time and time again that only through 
agents will the public be induced to 
carry anything approaching an adequate 
amount of protection. An institution 
which is performing the broad public 
and social service which is rendered 
by life insurance should be represent- 
ed in the field by trained experts, men 
of ability and integrity, men who are re- 
spected in the communities in which 
they live. This can be accomplished 
only by the exercise of great care in 
their selection, supplemented by thor- 
ough instruction. This is beginning to 
be generally recognized as is shown by 
the attention which has been devoted 
to this subject in the Jast two or three 
years by the various organizations 
formed for the purpose of improving ag- 
ency methods. The fact still remains, 
however, that, generally speaking, any 
supposedly trustworthy man can obtain 
a position as a life insurance solicitor 
regardless of other qualifications, and 
in the great majority of cases his edu- 
cation is altogether too meager at the 
time when he is allowed, or rather 
forced to shift for himself. The natural 
result is a high percentage of failures. 
It is estimated that sixty thousand 
salesmen leave the life insurance field 
annually. These sixty thousand failures 
will deter many thousands from enter- 
ing the field of life insurance as agents. 
Also the assumption that these sixty 
thousand, failures' would make at least 
three million poor centacts with life in- 


surance prospects before leaving the 
business seems reasonable, thus adding 
to the difficulties which the trained ag- 
ent must overcome. 

Probably not over 75 per cent of the 
new agents appointed produce any busi- 
ness at all, and of this 75 per cent a 
large proportion do not produce enough 
to gain a livelihood. The problem then 
of decreasing the cost due to agency 
turnover becomes one of increasing in- 
dividual efficiency, the answer to which 
is intensive education in life insurance 
salesmanship preceded by a careful se- 
lection of the prospective agent. Let 
me give you two striking examples tend- 
ing to demonstrate the truth of this 
statement! The manager of a depleted 
agency of one of the larger companies 
selected with care fifteen prospective 
agents and gave them a thorough pre- 
liminary course in insurance salesman- 
ship. Up to November 1, 1920, these fif- 
teen agents had written on the average 
nearly $150,000 per man in five months. 
Another manager of another large com- 
pany selected seven new agents and 
gave them a similar course of training 
with the result that the seven averaged 
$126,000 per man in the same period 
of time. Surely in the face of such re- 
sults as these, one is justified in being 
optimistic with respect to the serious 
problem of agency turnover. 


Expense of Lapsed Business 


It goes without saying that the execu- 
tives of insurance companies are all in- 
tensely interested in reducing the wast- 
age which comes through the lapsing of 
insurance. Lapsed business is expen- 
sive not alone because of the actual dol- 
lars and cents loss, but also because of 
the loss which comes from dissatisfied 
patrons. This loss cannot be estimated. 
It doesn’t follow, of course, that all 
lapses are due to dissatisfaction, but as 
a general principle too large a percent- 
age of them does represent insurance 
which did not fit the case, or insurance 
which was in excess of the amount for 
which the insured was able to pay. 
Lapsers on the whole constitute a body 
which is unfriendly to the companies 
whose insurance they have dropped. 
Nearly every company maintains some 
sort of machinery more or less elaborate 
for the conservation of its business. 
This may take the form of trained men 
to call on dissatisfied policyholders to 
try to keep the business in force; ag- 
ents and agency managers may be pen- 
alized because of the lapsing of insur- 
ance; the home office may let it be 
known that success is not measured by 
the amount of insurance placed upon 
the books but by its persistence; or var- 
ious devices may be adopted to estab- 
lish and preserve intimate relations be- 
tween the company and its policyhold- 
ers. Whatever program is followed, the 
assistance of a thoroughly trained and 
representative field force is of the 
greatest importance, Further, the con- 
servation of business should commence 
at the time it is written. Much of the 
machinery which is now considered 
necessary to keep the business in force 
could be eliminated if the business were 
written by thoroughly trained life in- 
surance salesmen. Frequently the insur- 
ance profession induces men skilled in 
the art of salesmanship to take up in- 
surance, without any training in the 
fundamentals of the business, with the 
result that large amounts of insurance 
are sold without careful consideration 
heing given to the prospects’ real needs. 
This represents a type of sales which 
may for want of a better term be called 
sales through semi-hypnosis. What 
happens when the prospect has time to 
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think the transaction over? He is dis- 
appointed and often downright hostile 
to the agent, the company, and insur- 
ance in general. When the time comes 
to pay the second premium he shows 
his displeasure by a refusal to continue. 
The lapse is not due entirely to the 
method of sale but to the method plus 
a lack of fundamental knowledge as to 
what insurance is and what it will do 
for the individual. There is another 
class of salesmen who are neither 
skilled in the art of salesmanship nor 
in the fundamentals of insurance. They 
sell insurance largely by the trial and 
error method and by dogged persist- 
ency. Most of their clients buy not 
because they are induced to do so by 
the salesman, but because they feel that 
they should have the insurance, and 
they ask the advice of these salesmen 
and purchase accordingly. It is merely 
an accident if the policy sold is based 
upon the prospect’s real needs. Later 
the insured usually finds that the policy 
does not meet his needs and did not 
meet them at the time he purchased it. 
He may keep the insurance because of 
the realization that he would lose ma- 
terially if he should drop it, but even if 
he does continue it is with a mental 
reservation against insurance and a 
feeling of hostility against the compa- 
nies which allowed such men to repre- 
sent them. 


Different policies have been devised 
because of different human needs, and 
the most important function, therefore, 
with respect to the sale of life insur- 
ance will always be the diagnosis. To- 
day we need life insurance diagnos- 
ticians and they can be had only by 
thorough training. 

The Trained Man 


The trained man knows the purpose 
of insurance and the many specialized 
values and uses of insurance. He Sse- 
lects better prospects in the sense that 
he selects those who have a definite 
need for insurance. He determines the 
different needs for insurance and then 
finds people who fall into the various 
classifications. He creates a good atti- 
tude on the part of the public toward 
insurance, and is instrumental in get- 
ting a better class of men to enter the 
insurance profession. The trained man 
has a broad vision and appreciates that 
the institution of life insurance is big- 
ger than any company. He will, there- 
. fore, co-operate even with the agents of 
other companies in preventing the laps- 
ing of insurance. He has more invested 
than the untrained man, and therefore, 
is more likely to remain in the profes- 
sion and continue to render service to 
His clients. All these characteristics 
are most important with respect to their 
influence on the conservation of the 
business. 


The Possibilities 


There is one phase of the education 
of the agent now often neglected which 
should receive great emphasis, and in 
which there are splendid possibilities. 
That is the development in him of a 
sense of responsibility with respect to 
the general welfare of his company. 
There has always been a line of demar- 
cation between the home office and the 
field forces which if eliminated would 
immeasurably improve the service and 
increase the economy of administration. 
There are many safeguards established 
in the home offices of the life compa- 
nies, and much machinery maintained 
for the conservation of business and 
other purposes which would be unneces- 
sary if the responsibility of the agent 
were more generally extended to prob- 
lems in connection with which he is in 
a position to exercise an important in- 
fluence. The feeling is much too prev- 
alent that questions relating to selec- 
tion, settlement of claims, and many 
other administrative functions are 


strictly home office matters in which 
the agent need bear no responsibility. 
For example, in the selection of risks 
the beneficial influence of the agent 
who is keenly alive to the interests of 
his company is apparent. The agent is 
the first protection which the company 
has against the acceptance of poor 
risks. It is not so much in connection 
with obviously bad risks that the ag- 
ent’s discretion and integrity are impor- 
tant as it is in the case of risks con- 
cerning which there are facts which in- 
fluence mortality, but are not readily 
discerned through medical examination 
and inspection reports. It is further- 
more obvious that the general character 
of the risks from which a company must 
select is determined by the class which 
the agent presents, and this class is 
that which the agent’s standing, educa- 
tion, and character make it. Many times 
unsatisfactory mortality in @ particular 
locality is directly traceable to faulty 
agency organization and can be cor- 
rected by making the necessary 
changes in that organization. I have 
in mind a case in which one of the 
larger New York companies had been 
experiencing a mortality in one of the 
far southern states worse than in any 
other state in the Union. This company 
improved the mortality in this particu- 
lar state to a point approximating the 
average for the entire company, not by 
drawing dead lines around certain sec- 
tions and adding further selective re- 
strictions, but by confining its agency 
organization to the larger centers where 
sanitary conditions and medical service 
were good, and by selecting its agents 
from the substantial men of those com- 
munities, thus automatically eliminat- 
ing the undesirable risks from the rural 
communities which had been contribut- 
ing the unsatisfactory mortality. This 
same company in another southern 
state was experiencing a high mortality 
which was more unfavorable when com- 
puted by policies than when computed 
by amounts, thus indicating that the 
smaller policies were contributing the 
more unfavorable results. This condi- 
tion was again corrected by confining 
the agency organization to the larger 
centers and by the exercise of great 
— in the selection of its representa- 
ves. 


Importance of Co-operation 


The importance of the co-operation 
of the agent in the selection of risks has 
increased tremendously during recent 
years through the development and im- 
provement of policy contracts into their 
present forms. The introduction of the 
incontestable clause was an important 
step in the progress of life insurance 
and it increased the reliance the com- 
panies must place on their field forces 
in avoiding fraud at the inception of the 
contract. The elimination of restric- 
tions against changes to hazardous oc- 
cupations and unhealthful residence put 
further responsibility on the shoulders 
of the agents to determine reasons 
behind the application emanating 
from a conscious intention or the 
intuition of impending circumstances 
which will change a good risk into 
a hazardous one. Many of the 
companies have extended the ben- 
efits granted under their policies by in- 
cluding the disability and double in- 
demnity clauses. These have increased 
the importance of certain characteris- 
tics of the risk and introduced new 
ones. With respect to these benefits 
the company should again have a right 
to expect from the agent intelligence 
and sincerity in his daily solicitation of 
prospects. 


The co-operation, of the agent with 
respect to business already in«force and 
a keen realization of his own impor- 
tance in establishing the reputation of 
his company are of the greatest value. 
The agent is the visualization of the 


company in his community. If his acts 
are characterized by integrity and the 
spirit of service, his company will bear 
that reputation in his field. Lack of in- 
tegrity or any suspicion of unfair 
treatment on the part of the agent is 
sure to be felt by his organization soon- 
er or later in complaints, criticisms, and 
the lapsing of insurance. On the other 
hand, the right type of agent is in a 
position to satisfy complaints and to 
conserve business through immediate 
contact with the policyholder in a way 
impossible at long range through cor- 
respondence. Likewise the assistance 
of the agent can be of the greatest 
value in settling claims, particularly 
those arising out of disability and 
double indemnity clauses. Life insur- 
ance companies have no desire to avoid 
the payment of any just claim. Their 
investigations with respect to claims 
are conducted with the idea of ascer- 
taining facts which will justify their 
payment, and the co-operation of the 
agent who enjoys the confidence of his 
company is of the greatest aid therein 
and in enabling the companies to main- 
tain a just and liberal policy with re- 
spect to these disbursements. 


It is often contended that on account 
of the large financial interest which the 
agent has in the first year premium it 
is impossible, generally speaking, to ex- 
tend greatly his responsibilities with 
respect to the problems just mentioned. 
The best answer to the statement “It 
cannot be done” is that “It has been 
done.” One of the successful managers 
of a large New York company on being 
criticized because of his high declina- 
tion rate devoted himself with such en- 
ergy to its reduction that during last 
year one of nis agents submitted one 
hundred and forty applications with 


only one declination, and sixteen of p; 
large producers had no cases declin . 
at all. Whether this extreme resy}t me 
one to be desired is not a ques 
which concerns us in this discussion 
but it demonstrates what can be done 
by a manager who is keenly alive to the 
possibility of obtaining the co-operation 
of his agents in securing results which 
superficially regarded, might seem t, 
conflict with their interests. | coyig 
cite many other instances which would 
tend to show that the agent can be de- 
pended upon under the proper inspira- 
tion, if he knows that it is expecteq of 
him, to carry far greater responsibili- 
ties, with corresponding benefit to his 
company, 
Recapitulation 

In closing, let me recapitulate. | be- 
lieve the greatest opportunity present. 
ing itself today in life insurance lies in 
improving the method of selection and 
education of the agency forces. The 
benefits to be derived therefrom are 
manifold: 

1. The wastage due to agency turn. 
over would be materially decreased: 

2. The loss both direct and indirect 
occasioned by the lapsing of policies 
would be greatly reduced; 

3. The respect for and the knowl. 
edge of life insurance among the pub. 
lic would be greatly enhanced: 

4. The injury done to the institp. 
tion of life insurance by the ignorant. 
incompetent, and ineffigient agent 
would be greatly diminished; 

5. The establishment of a sense of 
responsibility among the agents with 
respect to the general welfare of their 
companies would increase the econ- 
omy of administration and greatly 
improve the service to the public, 








Stabilizing Influence of Life Insurance 
By GEORGE I. COCHRAN, President Pacific Mutual 


My subject is the consideration of 
the purpose and effect of the Contract 
of Life Insurance. This is such a wide 
field that I will necessarily eliminate 
from my discussion a great deal that 
might be said about the business itself, 
its effect upon finance, public health, 
and many other important and inter- 
esting phases of activity. 


' The subject-matter of a Life Insur- 
ance Contract is, of course, human life. 
Human life, in this day of intensified 
civilization, has become extremely val- 
uable, and life insurance is universally 
admitted as one of the best means of 
protecting the interests dependent 
upon the ‘life of the individual. The 
object of life insurance is the protec- 
tion of families and dependents, or of 
business interests, from the pecuniary 
loss which is liable to result from the 
death or permanent total disability of 
the party insured. Life insurance is 
said to provide a fund, by means of a 
series of limited payments, which be- 
comes available at death or possibly 
when the insured becomes totally and 
permanently disabled. The insured is 
able, by making a number of small 
payments year by year, extending over 
a long period, to provide a much larger 
fixed amount at death. It would be 
utterly impossible for a man of limited 
means to arrange say for the payment 
of $10,000 at his death in any other 
way. It is a practical application of 
the well known admonition to “Bear ye 
cne another’s burdens.” It is found by 
experience that if a sufficiently large 
group pay into the common coffer a 
series of small payments based on 
sound actuarial calculations. that the 
fund thus provided will pay the capital 
sum upon the death of each contribu- 
tor and eventually provide a sum suffi- 
cient to take care of all, 





* beneficiary. 


Two Primary Objects 


As the primary purpose of /ife in- 
surance is protection for the insured’s 
family or other dependents, for his 
business, and for his own old age, the 


companies have consistently kept two 
objects constantly in view: 

1. The ‘adaptation of the policy in 
amount and in the manner of premium 
payments to the insured’s convenience 
and ability to pay. As a result. poli- 


cies are available bearing amounts 
from a few dollars up to hundreds of 
thousands, and even millions, and pre-' 


mium payments may be made weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, an- 
nua’ly, or in one sum, according to the 
requirements of the policy. 

2. The payment of the proceeds of 
the policy in-such manner as to most 
fully continue the protection which the 
insured gave to his dependents during 
his own lifetime. 

All companies now provide for the 
payment of the policy in cne sum or 
in installments—monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually, annually, and for a fixed 
period of years. or for the life of the 
The elasticity of policy 
contracts because of these two feat- 
ures, to which might be added a third 
feature, or provision for permanent and 
tota! disability, greatly enhances the 
stabilizing value of life insurance. 
Moreover, there are but few people 
nowadays, regardless of occupation and 
whether or not they are standard or 
sub-standard, who cannot get some 
kind of life insurance to cover thelr 
need for protection. 

This ‘topic involves the 
whether insurance has a 


question 
stabilizing 


effect upon the individual and the n& 
tion, and it will be readily adi 
any thoughtful person that t 
necessarily be the case. 
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satisfaction. 


PROVIDENT agents are selling not only protection but 


The policy-holder who matures a Provident Long Endow- 
ment is a center of Provident influence in his community. 


PROTECTION+ THRIFT = SATISFACTION 














THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 
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rost superfluous to attempt to demon- 
strate such an obvious proposition. 
The stabilization influence of life in- 
seance unon the individual may be 
evidenced in many ways: 

In a material way, it helps to form 
systematic habits. It necessitates 
the creation of a family budget so 
that the premium shall be provided 
for. 

It means punctuality, because the 
nremium has to be paid on time or 
the insurance is placed in jeopardy. 

It conduces to efficiency, because 
the insured is able to devote him- 
self to his daily tasks without fear 
of the future. 

It means thrift, because the insur- 
ance increases in value from time to 
time, and is one of the best mediums 
for saving and forehanded provision 
must be made for this expense. 

It adds to the credit of the in- 
sured, because if his earning capac- 
ity ceases a fund is provided to take 
care of himself and his family and 
other obligations, and it enables the 
insured to create an estate for him- 
self, which he probably could not 
otherwise do. 

The moral effect upon the individ- 
ual gives him se'f-confidence. 

He feels that he is doing his*duty 
to his family and those depending 
upon him by arranging for their care 
and comfort in case his aid is with- 
drawn, and for himself in case of 
his own old age or disability. 

He goes about his daily work with 
more buoyancy and self-satisfaction 
than he otherwise could. 

Influence on Family 

_ Life insurance is also a stabilizing 
influence upon the family. During the 
life of the insured it promotes a feel- 
ing of security and contentment and 
‘after the death of the insured it guar- 
entees the independence of the bene- 
fciaries, their proper education, and 
preserves the integrity of the family. 

From a moral standpoint, the influ- 
fee is good; the home is preserved 


— 


and the children are reared with prop- 
er surroundings, rather than forced to 
earn a livelihood and to find shelter 
under conditions which would be detri- 
mental. It so often happens that those 
who do not have suitable home en- 
vironment ultimately degenerate into 
a life of crime or uselessness. 


From an educational standpoint, the 
home being preserved, the children are 
able to receive the necessary educa- 
tion, thereby preparing them for the 
lives of useful citizens. Even in cases 
where the head of the family is not 
taken away, through the medium of 
life insurance funds are created to pro- 
vide for the college education of the 
children, or for a vocational training. 

Above all, life imsurance creates a 
feeling of security and confidence to 
be able to meet whatever the future 
has in store, which relieves the indi- 
vidual of a great deal of worry and 
makes him more capable in the per- 
formance of his life work; and thus 
promotes longevity. 

Life insurance also has a stabilizing 
influence upon business. Through the 
medium of life insurance the continuity 
of business is insured, the character 
of the business is elevated, and its 
credit placed upon a sound and perma- 
nent basis. It begets confidence in all 
concerned, ard is conducive to better 
work and service. 

Life insurance has also a stabilizing 
influence upon the community. It pre- 
vents pauperism, it promotes the main- 
tenance of ‘the accustomed standards 
of living, and is conducive to habits of 
thrift. ‘ 

And, final'y, life insurance has also 
a stabilizing influence upon the state 
and nation. The stability of any gov- 
ernment consists largely in the con- 
tentment of the masses. The home is 
the unit from which all community life 
radiates. Any agency which creates 
a mental or moral uplift in the home 
is a powerful factor towards the 
stabilization of the nation. It improves 
citizenship. The insured having a 
stake in the prosperity and security 


of the Ration feels a greater responsi- 
bility and takes a greater interest in 
the duties of a citizen. He watches 
and criticises the civic budget and the 
acts of public officials, and takes an 
added interest in sound and proper 
legislation. 


As I have stated, insurance preserves 
the integrity of families. It keeps 
them together after the head of the 
family has passed away, or when for 
any reason he is unable to provide for 
them; it maintains the continuity of 
business by providing funds to tide 
over the loss of the insured; and in 
many ways heightens the prosperity of 
the community. It relieves the com- 
munity of certain financial burdens for 
the maintenance of the aged and the 
orphaned and invalids and dependents. 

Needed By Society 

If the large sums of money distrib- 
uted as life insurance benefits were to 
be suddenly withdrawn or stopped the 
condition of society would almost bor- 
der on a panic, and possibly result in 
the wreck of community life. There 
is no other agency which so scien- 
tifically provides for the general dis- 
tribution of benefits to the needy. ‘he 
benefits to the individual himself, to 
his fami'y and dependents, to the com- 
munity life, to business interests, and 
to the nation at large are so great, so 
helpful and so universal that it is al- 
most beyond the power of language to 
portray them properly. 

In conclusion, it might be of interest 
to consider whether the benefits of life 
insurance are being availed of by the 
American people. The President of 
the United States recently advised the 
Nation to practice thrift. Heads of 
great commercial enterprises are ad- 
vising their patrons and employes to 
think and practice thrift. Life insur- 
ance companies are urging thrift in 
the purchase of life insurance. Last 
year the insurance world discussed 
with unconcealed amazement the tre- 
mendous increase in new life insur- 
ance bought by the American people, 
analyzed it and sought to understand 


the reasons for it. This year we are 
more than surprised to find a still fur- 
ther increased volume of new business. 
Last year, which vastly exceeded pre- 
vious records in volume of new life in- 
surance, was the biggest year in ex- 
travagance and the people seemed to 
go the limit in almost profligate indi- 
vidual expenditure. This year, being 
one of thrift and retrenchment, it was 
hardly expected that the large volume 
of life insurance business would be 
kept up. 


During the earlier months of this 
year, a canvass of the situation dis- 
closed new business in larger volume 
than in 1919. By mid-year, however, it 
was manifest that the process of defla- 
tion was making itself felt in most 
lines of business. The question then 
naturally arose as to the extent to 
which the business of life insurance 
would be affected by this curtailment. 


Again recourse was had by the As- 
sociation to the good offices of the 
companies for statistics to answer this 
question. Their response has been, as 
always, prompt and_ representative. 
The results of these statistics are giv- 
en in tabular form below. One hun- 
dred and fifty-three companies, whose 
volume of new business for 1919 com- 
prises 96144 per cent of the total for 
266 companies as recorded in the Blue 
Book, have contributed their 1920 sta- 
tistics. Actual figures were available 
for the first ten months of the year. 
The figures for the two final months 
were estimated by each company. The 
resultant estimate for the year shows 
a prebable aggregate of new business 
by these 153 companies amounting to 
£9,700,000,000, as against $8,024,000,000 
actually produced by them in 1919. 
This indicates an estimated increase 
of 21.06 per cent for 1920 over 1919. 
Application of the same ratio of in- 
crease to the Blue Book totals for 1919 
gives an estimated total of new insur- 
ance for 1920, by all American com- 
panies, aggregating $10,066,000,000, dis- 
tributed among more than thirteen 








The Test of Service 














The ultimate success of a life insurance company de- 
pends upon what those who have bought its 
think of the service they have received. 
Mutual passes this test with flying colors. 
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million policyholders, as against $8,- 
314,000,000, distributed among more 
than twelve million two hundred thou- 
sand policyholders, for 1919, the year 
of extravagance. A conservative esti- 
mate of the number of new policyhold- 
ers enrolled wy American life insur- 
ance companies during the current 
year would, it is believed, exceed sev- 
en millions, a number which is more 
than a million in excess of the popula- 


tion of the city of New York as re- 
ported by the Federal Census of 1920. 
Thus we find the people of the United 
States buying $1,750,000,000 more new 
life insurance in 1920 than they did in 
1919, notwithstanding their entry upon 
an era of retrenchment. 

It is inspiring to summarize these 
figures at this meeting, which marks 
practically the seventy-fifth birthday 
of American life insurance. 








Some Facts in Development 
of Life Insurance in United States 


By WILLIAM A. HUTCHESON, President Actuarial Society of 
America and Second Vice-President Mutual Life 


The evolution of life insurance on 
this continent is a long and an inter- 
esting story—much too long to be cov- 
ered in the few minutes at my disposal 
—so I shall try to cover just a tew 
of the “high points” and in doing so 
I promise not to weary you with many 
figures. 

To understand life insurance on this 
continent, it is necessary to briefly re- 
view its inception and growth in Eu- 
rope.: 

Early Life Insurance 

We all know that life insurance was 
an outgrowth of marine insurance, and 
that it arose from the risks which the 
captains of ships ran of being cap- 
tured by pirates in the Mediterranean. 
Ransom insurance was the first de- 
velopment, and from this grew the 
practice of insuring the life of the cap- 
tain for the duration of the voyage, 
which of course was term insurance. 

The earliest companies in England 
to transact this life insurance were 
the Old Amicable (1706) and the Lon- 
don Assurance (1720) and the Royal 
Exchange (1720). These three com- 
panies insured only on the term plan. 
The Amicable’s policy was renewable, 
but the sum insured depended upon 
the number of deaths occurring each 
year. The London Assurance and the 
Royal Exchange issued non-renewable 
one-year term policies at premium 
rates of about 5 per cent per annum 
irrespective of the age of the insured. 
The last two were stock corporations 
transacting fire and marine insurance 
principally, and life insurance as a side 
line, and they are still in existence and 
have just celebrated 200 years of ex- 
istence, 

The Old Equitable 

Life 
however, dates from 1762, for in that 
year the Old Equitable of London com- 
menced business on the mutual plan. 
It was called the Equitable because it 
charged premiums proportionate to 
risks run at various ages; it issued 
life, as well as term, policies from its 
earliest days; allowed days of grace 
for payment of premiums; allowed re- 
iustatement in the event of lapse; 
charged extra premiums for hazardous 
risks; contemplated dividends to its 
members, and was in fact not very 
different from our present-day com- 
panies, except in this one fact, that it 
never employed agents or paid commis. 
sions. All this, be it remembered, took 
place some years before the birth of 
our nation. 

Early American Insurance 

For about 70 years after the Revolu- 
tion, however, life insurance made lit- 
tle headway on this continent, The 
lit‘le that was written was granted 
either by branches of the few British 
companies which had offices here, by 
a few American companies which trans- 
acted a local business, or by individ- 
uals or groups of individuals. The 
business, as I have said, was of a local 
nature; and it was generally on the 
non-participating plan. Few corpora- 
tions of any kind existed in those days, 


insurance on scientific lines, 


sg the co-operative spirit was lack- 
ng. 

American Insurance 75 Ye@s Old 

Life insurance in America, to all in- 
tents and purposes, dates from Febru- 
ary 1, 1843, when The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York issued 
its first policy. Its plans were avow- 
edly framed on those of the Old Equit- 
able. The New England Mutual, al- 
though incorporated some years earl- 
ier, followed closely on the Mutual’s 
heels, for it issued its first policies in 
December, 1843. But these two com- 
panies did not have the field to them- 
selves for long, as the Connecticut 
Mutual, the Mutual Benefit, the New 
York Life, the Penn Mutual, the State 
Mutual and the Union Mutual all com- 
menced business between 1843 and 
1850. It may be fairly said, therefore, 
that life insurance in America is about 
75 years old, or about half the age of 
our country. 

Prejudice Against Life Insurance 

Now, these companies had rather a 
“hard row to hoe” at first, for the pub- 
lic was both prejudiced against life in- 
surance and ignorant of its benefits, as 
we can see from the companies’ publi- 
cations of these days. In 1830, the 
New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company had been incorporated, and, 
in addition to its trust business, it had 
sold a small amount of non-participat- 
ing life insurance, principally term, in 
New York City. In its 1849 prospectus, 
the statement appears that life insur- 
ance is not an “impious attempt to pre- 
vent the will of providence,” which in- 


dicates the prejudice of the prevailing . 


popular opinion of that time against 
life insurance. This prospectus ex- 
plained that cash values and loans were 
available, and it also stated that 30 
per cent of each premium might be 
paid by a “note,” bearing 7 rer cent 
interest per annum, which notes and 
interest, if not previously paid, would 
be deducted from the cash values, or 
the death claims, as the case might be: 
But more regarding these notes anon. 
Ignorant of Life Insurance 

As to the ignorance of the public on 
the question of life insurance, the Mu- 
tual Life’s first annual report, pub- 
lished in 1844, gives us a clue. This 
publication, which was not only en- 
titled, but was, “A Treatise on Life 


Insurance,” commenced by stating that. 


“Life insurance has hitherto attracted 
but little attention and haz been but 
little considered in this country.” It 
proceeded to explain the virtues of life 
insurance—especially of mutual life in- 
surance—and here and there gave de- 
tails of the first year’s operations of 
the company. Incidentally, the Mu- 
tual’s first premium rates were those 
of the New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company. 
Lectures Explaining Insurance 

In 1846, the Mutual Life paid about 
$100 to a certain gentleman, named 
Such, who had been lecturing in the 
eastern States on mutual life insur- 
ance. The question of sharing Mr. 
Such’s expenses with the other mu- 


tual life companies was discussed by 
the Trustees, so that co-operation was 
not unknown in these early days. I 
regret to say that this proposition fell 
through; if it had not, the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents might 
now be holding its 74th and not mere. 
ly its 14th annual meeting! 

I might as well explain here that I 
shall refer repeatedly to the Mutual 
Life in what follows for the véry good 
reason that its records are the only 
ones open to me. The facts that its 
records extend back to 1842, when it 
was incorporated, and that it nas al- 
ways been a typical American mutual 
life company, will mitigate my offense, 
and will, I trust, make any further 
apology on this score unnecessary. 

(Advertising Relied On 

The Mutual, as has been stated, 
based its plans on those of the Old 
Equitable, and one feature of the Old 
Equitable was that it never employed 
agents. With this fact in view, the 
Mutual seems to have started out with 
the idea that by advertising in the 
newspapers and by means of its Treat- 
ise on Life Insurance it could secure 
business, but it seems to have had 
doubts on the subject, for we have seen 
that it also contemplated the employ- 
ment of a lecturer. Commissions were 
paid, however, in many cases. It mav 
interest you to know that of its pre- 
mium income in the first five years of 
its existence it spent a little more than 
1 per cent on advertising, and some- 
thing less than 3% per cent on com- 
missions. 

The Coming of the Agent 

For the first few years of its exist- 
ence, an appreciable part of its busi- 
ness was secured without payment of 
commission, although first .nd renewal 
commissions of 5 per cent of the pre- 
miums were paid for the business in- 
troduced through agents. Its records 
of 1853 show that for the first five 
years (1843-1848) and for the second 
five years (1848-1853) its total expens- 
es were about 10 per cent of the pre- 
mium income. The records also state 
that its commissions were smaller than 
those of other companies, and were in- 
sufficient. Its first commission was 
5 per cent, whereas the New York 
Life’s Semi-centennial History states 
that they paid 10 per cent, with 5 re- 
newals of 5 per cent. In 1853, the pol- 
icy of pursuing the agency system was 
discussed, and it was decided that, 
without agents the “advantages and 
beauties (sic) of life insurance would 
not be awakened in the public.” The 
commission rates were then increased 
from 5 per cent to 10 per cent of the 
first premium, with 5 per cent perpet- 
ual renewals as before. Although, in 
1853, the Trustees resolved that the 
best system of getting business was 
through agents, the question does not 
seem to have been finally settled then, 
for it came up against, first, in 1856. 
when it was proposed to pay a small 
rate of commission in the first year, 
increasing each year up to the 10th, 
after which it was to remain constant 
—this plan was not carried out—and 
second, in 1859, shortly after the Equit- 
able of the United States had com- 
menced operations, when it was again 
decided to continue the agency sys- 
tem. In 1862, the first commission was 
increased to 15 per cent, and in 1863, 
the general agency system was inaugu- 
rated. 

Now, I have wearied you, perhaps, 
with these details, but I think them 
important, for, ag we all know, one of 
the principal facts and factors in the 
development of life insurance in Amer- 
ica is the Agency System and the Ag- 
ent. In Burope, the agent, as a rule, 
is what we would term a “part-time 
man,” who gives the major part of his 
time to his usual business, be it that 
of banker, merchant or what not, 
whereas in America we have devel- 


cped the life agent proper 

all his time to soliciting pn 

for his own company. Cations 

American Features—Size, ot 
and Salesmanship 

This agency system has ; 
one of the principal features a _ 
surance in the United States—nam 4 
the magnitude of the business Anon’ 
er outstanding feature, as | nen yes 
the supervision which is exercised . 
er the company by the various sta, 
Insurance Departments. So that . 
adopt “Apt ailiteration’s artful aid” _ 
the moment, I would state that es 
outstanding features of American lite 
insurance are Salesmanship, Size and 
Supervision. ; 

When I speak of size, I refer not 
only to the magnitude of the business 
as a whole and to the size of the com- 
panies, but to the well-known fact that 
we in America carry more life ingyr. 
ance per capita than is carried by the 
— of any other part of the 

The agent, in great part, is res i. 
ble for this magnitude, but the daw 
ter of the American people and the 
country in which we live are responsi. 
ble for this condition to an extent 
which I shall now endeavor to explain. 

One of the characteristics of the 
American people is the Spirit of Ad. 
venture, and this we have inherited 
from our ancestors. * * * 

Participation a Factor 

We have seen that the New York 
Life Insurance and Trust Company's 
policies were non-participating, but that 
the group of companies which started 
about 75 years ago were ell mutual 
companies. Now, the fact that this 
zroup of companies which started in 
the “forties” were mutual companies, 
or, in other words, the fact that their 
policyholders shared in the surplus 
earnings of the companies, is one of 
the factors which has helped in the 
ee of life insurance in Amer- 
ca. 

Dividend Systems 

There have been many systems of 
distribution of surplus in American 
companies, but, before referring to 
them, I wish to refer to our friend, the 
Ole Equitable of London, because it 
was the parent mutual company. In 
1762, when it started in business, it 
charged very ample premium rates, and 
in 1776—the year of our Independence— 
made a valuation of its liabilities, and 
in 1777 it reduced its premium rates 
for both old and new policies and also 
paid a cash dividend of 10 per cent of 
the premiums previously paid. In 1782, 
when it was 20 years old, it adopted 
new premium rates, based on the 
Northampton Table of Mortality, and 
applied these new rates to its exist: 
ing policies. It found it had such 4 
large surplus that embarrassment 
would have resulted from selling sufi- 
cient securities to pay the second divi 
dend in cash, so it devised the plan 
of crediting dividends as additional in- 
surance. We thus see that the first 
rolicy dividend ever paid was in cash 
and that the second was in the form 
of additional insurance. So much for 
British precedents and practice. 

Coming now to the American com 
panies, we find that the Girard Life 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia, it 
corporated in 1836, declared a first ae 
dend in 1844 in the form of addition 
insurance. This is, so far as I know, 
the first policy dividend of any Amer 
ican com X 

The me arene of dividends payable 
by American companies were of an em 
tirely new form—scrip dividends. ae 
ing interest until paid in cash. 
Pennsylvania Company for Insutay 
and Anvuities was the inventor of an- 
plan, so far as I can gather. It ot 
nounced the plan in 1845, but “ = 
actually declare its first dividen 
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1850. Meantime, the New York 
mn which commenced business in 
rr declared such a dividend in 1846, 
né continued to dec'are such divi- 
dends annually for some time. It was 
he first company, therefore, to declare 
gnnual dividends. Its first dividend 
was paid off 15 years after allotment, 
gnd its remaining scrip dividends were 
id off by 1869. In 1847 the Mutual 
penefit also declared a scrip dividend 
i) be applied two years later either 
to reduce premiums or to cancel pre- 
nium notes. 
Premium Notes 

These scrip dividends were declared 
wy companies which, accepted notes in 

payment of premiums, and in 
gme cases they were to be applied to 
ancel the premium notes. 
The Mutual Life’s charter provided 
that its first dividend should be de- 
cared in 1848, and this and its subse- 
quent dividends were in the form of 
giditional insurance. All dividends in 
these early days—whether “scrip,” 
“ash,” or “additional insurance”’— 
yere allotted as a uniform percentage 
of the premiums paid, irrespective of 
the age of the insured. 


Much doubt has existed as to the 
propriety of declaring these early divi- 
ends, but I am able to state) that the 
Mutual Life at the end of its first five 
years of existence, set up a net level 
premium reserve. for its existing busi- 
ness, and declared its dividend out of 
the surplus remaining. The fact that 
it was able to set up this reserve is a 
matter of historical interest. As I 
have already stated, much of its early 
lusiness came in without payment of 
ay commission, and as its total ex- 
penses during the first five years of its 
existence amounted to little more than 
1) per cent of the premiums received, 
and as the loading was about 25 per 
cent of the gross premium, it was quite 
possible to set up a net level premium 
ieserve and still have a very consider- 
able surplus available for distribution 
amongst its policyholders. 

The Contribution Method 

The fourth five-year dividend of the 
Mutual Life, made in 1863, marks an 
epoch in life insurance dividends, for 
m this occasion the “Contribution 
Method” of apportioning surp’us was 
wed for the first time. And thereby 
langs a tale. In the first few years 
of the Mutual’s existence it, like other 
companies, issued only ordinary life 
and term policies. After the first few 
years they were principally life poli- 
ties, so that the old method of declar- 
ing the dividend as a percentage of the 
remiums paid, irrespective of the age 
® plan of insurance, was not so far 
fom the mark. But in 1855 it com- 
menced to issue a new kind of policy— 
the endowment insurance—and the old 
Pereentage plan seemed no longer to 
to justice as between the life and the 
tidowment policies, so some new plan 
lad to be devised which would be more 
quitable, for the acts incorporating 
the company required an equitable dis- 
tibution of surplus. The company was 
hot ignorant of the sources from which 
surplus arose; the first annual report 


ofthe company referred to the surplus 


¥hich arose in the Old Equitable from 
eeess interest and from favorable 
Nortality, and in 1858 Sheppard Ho- 
mans, the Actuary of the company, re- 
lorted the surplus for the five-year 
leriods ending in 1853 and in 1858, re- 
spectively, which came from these two 
| and also that which came 

fom Savings in loading. Devising the 
lew plan was, therefore, a natural step 
the evolution of distributing surplus. 
Contribution Method was evolved 


: led late Sheppard Homans and by 


assistant, Mr. David Parks Fackler, 





qeresent a Consulting Actuary in this 
The Contribution Method, or some 
‘Nodificati 


on of it, is now used almost 


universally by American companies in 
distributing surplus, so that it must be 
considered as one of the steps in the 
development of life insurance in Amer- 
ica. 

I have to weary you with one other 
fact regarding the Mutual—namely— 
that after distributing surplus at the 
end of five-year periods in 1848, 1853, 
1858 and 1863, it made a distribution 
in 1866 for the three-year period then 
ending, and further that in 1867 and 
ever since, it has distributed surplus 
annually, unless the policy called for 
distribution at longer periods. And 
thereby hangs another tale! Closely 
connected, as you will see, with the 
practice already referred to of accept- 
ing notes in part payment of premiums. 


“Notes” Versus “Cash” Premiums 

These notes, which were accepted 
by some companies in these early days 
for various proportions of the pre 
miums payable, were, of course, loans 
on security of the policies, and had: to 
be repaid, with interest, either out of 
dividends, or out of sums insured pay- 
able at death, or out of surrender 
values. The “cash” and the “note” 
companies were divided into two 
camps, and many wordy wrangles they 
kad. regarding their advantages and 
disadvantages. The question which 
the “cash” companies asked of the 
“note” companies, namely, “Who wants 
to endow his widow with his own 
notes?”, is one which might very well 
be put to the borrowing policyholder 
at the present time, but that is another 
matter. 

The extent to which these notes were 
taken may be judged from the fact that 
in 1851 more than half the assets of 
two very excellent companies were in 
such notes, and, from this fact, you 
can judge the intensity of the competi- 
tion, as to low net cost, between the 
“cash” and the “note” companies. 
This very competition was one of the 
events which !ed to the adoption of 
the annual dividend plan. 


The Mutual Life was always a 
“cash” premium company, but in order 
partly to meet the competition of the 
“note” companies, it decided to pay 
dividends annually, and this it did, as 
I have already stated, from 1867 on- 
wards. Premium notes have gone out 
of fashion, so that the “cash” com- 
panies won out in the long run, but 
this is an incident in the history of 
life insurance which is we!l worth 
mentioning here. 


Deferred Dividends 


Just as the annual dividend plan 
was adopted partly to meet the pre- 
mium note system of some companies, 
so the deferred dividend system, which 
was introduced by the Equitable in 
1868, was devised, strange to relate, 
partly to meet the competition of the 
annual dividend companies. Of course, 
the same old spirit of adventure, the 
speculative element in our people, was 
also a controlling fact in the success 
of this new plan. 

The Equitable entered the field in 
1859 and immediately made rapid prog- 
ress, but by 1867, when the Mutual 
commenced paying annuai dividends, 
the cost of procuring new business had 
rapidly increased. First commissions 
were then as high as 35 per cent of 
the premium, and a new company with 
a proportionately smaller renewal pre- 
mium income was at a disadvantage as 
compared with an old company in the 
matter of surplus earnings. 

Other things being equal, this meant 
smaller annual dividends, and the re- 
sourcefulness of the Equitable’s officers 
coupled with their correct estimate of 
the speculative spirit of the average 
American to whom they sold insurance, 
doubtless prompted the introduction of 
the Tontine Dividend policy. 


The tontine, semi-tontine and deferred 





Resolutions Passed 
By Life Presidents 


NO COMPULSORY INVESTMENT 





Favor Private Ownership of Rail- 
roads; Thank Old Policyholders; 
Text of Resolutions 





Resolved that the general principle 
governing the investment of life insur- 
ance funds should be security first. and 
then interest return. We, therefore, 
recognize the propriety of existing leg- 
islation regulating the character of in- 
vestments for life insurance companies; 
and 


Further resolved, that while, so far as 
consistent with these principles, con- 
sideration should be given in making in- 
vestments to the needs of government, 
of the public and of the various locali- 
ties where policyholders reside, we are 
nevertheless opposed to any legislation 
having for its object the compulsory in- 
vestment of life insurance funds in any 
particular class of securities or in any 
particular locality. 





Resolved that this association un- 
qualifiedly subscribes to the principle of 
private ownership of railroads and be- 
lieves that with the credit afforded by 
recent Federal legislation, adequately 
secured bonds of efficiently managed 
railroads constitute attractive and re- 
liable investments. 





Resolved that in behalf of the institu- . 


tion of life insurance this association 
extends to the seven million new policy- 
holders in American companies, who 
have been enrolled during the currént 
year, the most hearty and appreciative 
congratulations upon the high moral 
purpose and disinterested spirit of self- 
sacrifice which has prompted their 
timely adoption of its co-operative 
principles in the practice of system- 
atic and consistent saving for the pro- 
tection of their families and dependents. 

On behalf of the forty million indi- 
vidual policyholders enrolling during the 
previous years, this association extends 
to these seven million new policyhold- 
ers the most cordial welcome into the 
fellowship of mental and material thrift 
which characterizes the institution of 
life insurance, 

Resolved that the highest efficiency 
and maximum of service to policy- 
holders is possible only through the co- 
operation of thoroughly competent and 
trustworthy agents; and that the re 
sponsibility for the ascertainment of 


trustworthiness and for the develop- 
ment of competency should rest upon 
the company by whom the agent is se 
lected and equipped as its representa- 
tive before the insuring public. 

Whereas, it was the privilege of this 
association to entertain at the session 
of this its fourteenth annual conven- 
tion, held on the 9th day of December, 
1920, six gentlemen who are among the 
oldest policyholders in American life 
insurance companies, both in point of 
age and of number of years their pol- 
icies have been in force, whose names 
and ages, the companies in which they 
are insured, and the ages of their re- 
spective policies are as follows: 

Benjamin D. Benson, age 81 yrs., Mut. 
Ben., age of policy 57 yrs.; Edward D. 
Butler, age 84 yrs., Conn. Mut., age of 
policy 56 yrs.; John F. Comey, age 83 
yrs., Mut. Ben., age of policy 61 yrs.; 
J. H. Hart, age 88 yrs., Mut. Life, age 
of policy 65 yrs.; John A. Hilton, age 84 
years, N. Y. Life, age of policy 58 yrs.; 
William Martin, age 84 yrs., N. Y. Life, 
age of policy 55 yrs. 

Resolved, that on behalf of the com- 
panies in which these gentlemen are in- 
sured and of all member companies as 
well, this association extends to said 
Benjamin D. Benson, John F. Comey, 
James Harvey Hart, John A. Hilton and 
William Martin,—to each individually— 
heartiest congratulations upon their at- 
tainment of a ripe old age, and express- 
es to each the hope that the fullest 
measure of health and many years of 
enjoyment of life’s blessings may yet be 
added unto them; and 

Further resolved, that special bound 
copies of the proceedings of this 
convention be procured by the man- 
ager and presented to said Ben- 
jamin D. Benson, Edward D. But- 
ler, John F. Comey, James Harvey 
Hart, John A. Hilton and William Mar- 
tin, with the compliments of this asso- 
ciation. 





Resolved that the association recog- 
nizes as a tribute to the institution of 
life insurance the gratifying attendance 
at the various sessions of this, its four- 
teenth annual convention, by the heads 
and other officials of the State super- 
vising departments, by representatives 
of the daily and insurance press, and 
by many individuals interested in the 
subject; and gratefully appreciates the 
compliment and co-operation afforded 
it in making these meetings a success 
by the participation therein of officers 
of the sister association of life insur- 
ance companies, and of its component 
members, and by the representatives of 
other life insurance companies and ag- 
ency associations. 








dividends certainly played a great part 
in the expansion and development of 
life insurance from 1870 to 1905, when 
the Armstrong legislation of New York 
put an end to their further issuance in 
New York State. 


The American People’s Need for 
Insurance 


I have recited some of the facts in 
our country’s development and I have 
called attention to some of the inherit- 
ed and outstanding features of the 
American people: a spirit of adventure, 
an optimism, a longing for this world’s 
riches, vision, and a desire for liberty, 
and I think it is an obvious fact, when 
one’s attention is called to it, that these 
same features have been potent factors 
in the development of life insurance in 
America. The spirit of adventure and 
the desire to amass a fortune certainly 
led during the last 75 years to the rapid 
material development of the United 
States; they led to the amazing activity 
in buying land, in building railroads, in 
turning the prairies into farms, in de- 


.veloping the gold, coal and other mines, 


and to the thousand and one inven- 
tions for which the country is famous. 


Call it speculation ‘tt you like; it was 
coupled with vision. 


These conditions have developed will 
power, self-reliance, a desire to do 
things on a large scale, and, what is not 
always an unmixed blessing, to get 
quick results. * * * 


State Supervision 


It is evident, I think, that the extent 
to which life insurance is effected in 
this country is due in great part to the 
risks which we take, and that these 
risks are taken because of the qualities 
of our people—love of adventure, cour- 
age if you will, resourcefulness, self-re- 
liance, vision, and a desire for this 
world’s riches. These very risks, and 
the extravagance to which we are all 
80 prone, demand that we “hedge” by 
insuring our lives for the benefit of our- 
selves, our families and our business 
associates. 


These same elements enter into the 
development of other branches of the 
insurance business, but I shall 
mention fire insurance, because it is 
older than life insurance and because 
it played an important part in the in- 
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stitution of State supervision of insur- 
ance in our country. * * * 

Legal Regulations Object—Publicity 

It is unnecessary before this learned 
assemblage to go into the history of the 
various legal regulations of life insur- 
ance companies, except to say that the 
earliest laws were those of Massachu- 
setts and New York which required the 
companies to make certain returns to 
the States. 

Object—Protection 

Then, in the late “fifties,” Massachu- 
setts and New York enacted laws re- 
quiring, inter alia, the companies to 
hold net level premium reserves. In 
the early “sixties” the insurance busi- 
ness grew so rapidly that one State 
after another created an Insurance De- 
partment with an official at its head 
whose duty it was to administer the 
many insurance laws which had then 
been enacted. The éarlier laws calling 
for annual returns had aimed at pub- 
licity, but these later laws had for their 
principal object the protection of the 
policyholder by the enactment of re 
serve laws and investment laws. 

Some of these protection laws of the 
“fifties” required a company to have a 
certain capital stock before commenc- 
ing business, and naturally the earliest 
investment laws regulated the invest- 
ment of this capital stock. Later on, 
statutes regulating the investments of 
all the assets of the life companies were 
enacted by many States, and, in some 
cases, they were limited to investments 
in the home State of the company. 

New York required a minimum cap- 
ital of $100,000. Incidentally, when a 
company grew and the capital stock in- 
vestments were an insignificant part of 
the total investments of the company, 
the capital ceased to be an effectual 
protection to the policyholders. Re- 
cently we have seen the mutualization 
of the Equitable, the Metropolitan and 
The Prudential. 


Elizur Wright 


Massachusetts was fortunate in the 
choice of one of its first insurance com- 
missioners, Elizur Wright, for in him it 
secured a man of great force and ability, 
if not genius. His influence was far- 
reaching in laying the foundations of 
State supervision of life companies and 
in moulding the practice of life compa- 
nies in America. Two of Wright’s great 
achievements in Massachusetts were, 
(1) the passage of the net level pre- 
mium reserve law of 1858, and (2) the 
enactment of the non-forfeiture provi- 
sion of 1861, and two of the causes for 
which he strove were, (1) the use of 
scientific tables of mortality and inter- 
est, and (2) the minimizing of the ex- 
penses of conducting the business of 
life insurance. : 

Prior to the enactment of the Massa- 
chusetts reserve law of 1858, as we 
have seen, certain companies did hold 
reserves on the net level premium ba- 
sis, but, as time went on, and as the 
expenses of procuring new business 
were thrown more and more on the 
first premium, it became more and more 
difficult, if not impossible, for new com- 
panies to comply with this require- 
ment. 

This condition was responsible for 
the introduction in the “seventies” of 
assessment life insurance companies. 
Such companies, of course, simply 
“passed the hat” around periodicaliy 
and called for sums eufficient to pay 
death claims and expenses as they oc- 
curred. I need not trouble you with 
the subsequent history of such compa- 
nies. 

Preliminary Term Valuation 

The incidence of the expense in pro- 
curing new business led subsequently to 
the various preliminary term laws 
which have been enacted in most of our 
States. While the old net level pre- 
mium laws “fitted the case” when they 


were enacted, they no longer do so, and 
ere long we hope to see the few States, 


‘which still prohibit preliminary term 


valuations, adopt laws which will en- 
able new and properly managed compa- 
nies to do busines in all States of the 
Onion. 

Cash and Loan Values 

Closely allied to reserves comes the 
question of cash surrender values and 
we find that these were granted 75 
years ago. That much-quoted first an- 
nual report of the Mutual Life stated 
that an “equitable consideration will be 
given on the surrender of its policies.” 
The company’s fourth annual report ex- 
plained the rule by which these cash 
values were calculated, and gave an ex- 
ample showing that the cash value was 
about 90 per cent of the Carlisle 4 per 
cent reserve. In these early days, too, 
the company granted policy loans, but 
this practice was discontinued later. 

The seventh annual report of 1850 
stated that, in lieu of the cash surrender 
value, a paid-up policy would be grant- 
ed; so cash values, loans and paid-up 
values were not unknown in these early 
days. 

The extended imsurance feature 
seems to have been introduced first by 
the Mutual Benefit in 1879, the year in 
which the New York non-forfeiture law 
was enacted. 

Notwithstanding the granting of these 
various surrender values, tables stating 
the amounts thereof for each year of 
the policy’s existence were not incor- 
porated in the policies until later. The 
Brooklyn Life seems to have been the 
first company to insert in its policies 
such tables of cash values, which prac- 
tice it commenced in 1869, although 
the New York Life led the way in 1860 
(the year before the Massachusetts non- 
forfeiture law of 1861 was enacted) 
by bringing out a 10-payment life policy 
which guaranteed a paid-up policy (after 
payment of two years’ premiums) for 
one-tenth of the sum insured for each 
year’s premium paid. 

First Policy Guarantees 

With the exception of the Brooklyn 
Life’s table of cash values, no company 
seems to have inserted tables of guar- 
antees in its policies until the middle 
“nineties,” when the Equitable and the 
New York Life commenced issuing poli- 
cies with complete tables of values 
therein. It would appear that, prior to 
the enactment of the 1892 insurance law 
in New York permitting companies to 
make loans on their policies, the mak- 
ing of such loans was contrary to the 
laws of the State. 

The feature of inserting such tables 
rapidly grew in favor, and, since the 
enactment of the New York and other 
State insurance laws of 1906 and there- 
abouts, such tables have been made com- 
pulsory. 

Reasons for Mass. Reserve and Non- 
Forfeiture Laws 

In the “fifties” and “sixties” the 
earlier practice of paying liberal cash 
surrender values no longer existed, and 
policies were forfeited upon non-pay- 
ment of premiums. However, at that 
time, loans in the form of premium 
notes were granted by some companies, 
and one of the reasons why Wright ad- 
vocated the non-forfeiture law of 1861 
was that he wished to place the policy- 
holder who paid all his premiums in 
cash, on the same basis as the policy- 
holder who gave notes for part of his 
premium. 

The same principle of dealing equit- 
ably with its retiring policyholders was 
one of the reasons Wright gave, at the 
Insurance Commissioners’ First Na- 
tional Insurance Convention ir 1871, 
for advocating the Massachusetts Re- 
serve Law of 1858. Incidentally, he 
there stated that the test of solvency 
was not the principal object of this law. 

The Massachusetts non-forfeiture law 
of 1861 was followed in 1879 by the 


New York non-forfeiture law, which re- 
quired companies to guarantee either 
paid-up insurance or extended insurance 
in the event of the policy being surren- 
dered within six months of the due date 
of any premium in default. 


New York Laws of 1906 


No review of the legal regulation of 
life insurance companies would be com- 
plete which omitted reference to the 
New York Insurance Laws of 1906. The 
investigation which ended in these 
laws is too recent an event to need com- 
ment here and we are in too daily con- 
tact with the New York and other 
State insurance laws of this period to 
need more than the briefest reference 
to some of the enactments. For sake 
of record, however, I will state that the 
principal enactments, in addition to 
those amending the insurance law gen- 
erally, and providing for the election of 
directors, were those which (1) pro- 
hibited the issuance of deferred divi- 
dend policies, and required annual divi- 
dends thereafter; (2) limited the ex- 
penses both for new and total business; 
(3) limited the amount of new business 
which could be written annually—now 
practically repealed; (4) called for 
standarfd policy forms—now amended to 
provide for standard policy provisions; 
(5) required tables of surrender values, 
and finally (6) called for detailed An- 
nual Statements—now incorporated in 
the Convention Blanks. 


The result of these various laws has 


eal 


been a healthy growth in all the com. 

panies, a reduced expense aie, and 

greatly increased annual! dividends, 

National Convention of Insurance Com, 
missioners 

While the requirements of the Var- 
ious States have always been more or 
less similar, certain differences haye 
always existed not only in the laws but 
also in the rules and regulations of the 
various State Insurance Departments 
In an attempt, inter alia, to arrive at 
some uniformity, the first National jp. 
surance Convention was held in 187} 
Superintendent of Insurance Miller of 
New York in calling this first convention 
stated that the “true object and aim of 
Governmental supervision should be to 
afford the fullest possible protection to 
the public with the least possible annoy. 
ance to or interference with the com. 
panies.” Much good arose from this 
first convention, and we all know, more 
or less, of the subsequent conventions 
and of the excellent results which have 
resulted therefrom. 

One recent innovation in our policies 
is the Disability Benefit Provision, 
which provides not only for the pre. 
mium being waived in the event of 
total and permanent disability, but algo 
for payment of an income during such 
disability. This makes insurance doubly 
sure, and its popularity is an indication 
that the public, while it is still full of 
the spirit of adventure, likes fo have 
an anchor to windward in case ofa 
breakdown in health. 








Haley Fiske on Investments 


(Continued from Last Week’s Issue) 


The claim has been made that life 
companies should be compelled by 
State laws to invest a large stated pro- 
portion of the policy reserves upon lives 
in the respective states in certain desig- 
nated classes of securities of or in those 
states, or political divisions thereof. 
One State passed such a law. The con- 
sequence was that the most important 
companies withdrew from the State 
and have never returned; another con- 
sequence was the rise in the rate of 

. interest on mortgages in the State be- 

cause of the withdrawal of company 
loans. The agitation for that kind of 
legislation has never ceased, and even 
in the enlightened State of New York 
something along that line has been pro- 
posed: as, for instance, compelling 
loans on bond and mortgage in some 
proportion to the assets. Much can be 
forgiven people who have the responsi- 
bility of meeting acute housing defi- 
ciency. But they must think things out. 
The fact is that the life insurance com- 
panies doing business in this State have 
about 60 per cent of their New York 
reserves invested in New York real es- 
tate mortgages and real estate. Such 
a law passed in New York would lead 
to retaliatory legislation. The ulti- 
‘mate result would be the diminution 
instead of the increase of mortgage 
loans in the State. 


The Question of Obligation 


The fact is that there is no obliga- 
tion upon the companies to the various 
states in matter of investments. The 
right to do business is purchased by 
the payment of taxes and license fees 
and the subjection to State supervision. 
The obligation of the companies is to 
their policyholders in the respective 
states. The way to conduct an insur- 
ance company is to meet the reasonable, 
intelligent, informed desires of its pol- 
icyholders. In regard to this subject, 
-what is the real interest of the policy- 
holder? It is to get the best returns 


out of safe investments. Safety first, in- 
come next. Wherever the returns are 
highest on sound securities there 
should the investment be made irrespec- 
tive of locality. But, given securities 
of equal value and return, it is right 
that policyholders should have their lo- 
calities benefited. This is, I think, ac 
cording to the investment plan of the 
companies. It is dictated by self-in- 
terest. Any attempt to dictate by legis- 
lation is sure to defeat its object. Sup 
pose every State had a law compelling 
a large part of the State reserves to be 
invested in the particular State. Sev- 
eral things would happen. The usual 
provision in this class of legislation ex 
cludes railway bonds even on a mileage 
basis as to the State. Is it to the in 
terest of the policyholders that railways 
should not be helped further in sales of 
bonds? It cannot be. Is it to the ir 
terest of policyholders that with a sul- 
feit of money to invest in State and 
municipal bonds and bonds and mort 
gages the rate of interest should drop 
two per cent? It cannot be. Is it to 
the interest of policyholders that the 
companies should be restrained from 
getting good returns in other states 
when because of surplus moneys infe 
rior returns must be had in their own 
states? It cannot be. Is it to the ir 
terest of policyholders that the agricul 
tural, manufacturing and civic develop 
ment of parts of the country where the 
companies have small amounts of busr 
ness should be stunted by the necessity 
of restricting investments to the Pro 
portion of insurance in force? It cam 
not be. Is it to the interest of policy 
holders that money should lie idle i 
banks because of the impossibility of 
finding sufficient amounts in the classes 
prescribed by law? It cannot be. — 
What the companies have done is to 
invest their funds throughout the coun 
try where funds were needed, as indi 
cated in part by the rate of interest ob- 
tainable. Two things were accomplished 
thereby which benefited policyholders: 
first, a better rate of interest was ob 
tained, and second, the partially 
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arts of the country were 
— Bs in their progress. The 
states are being welded more and more 
jnto & Nation. They are getting closer 
together by increased inter-State in- 
nts, nearer together by the 
jiminishing of contrasts in respect of 
capital and consequent improvement in 
pusiness and living conditions. There 
has been an abundance of capital in the 
New England States and insurance 
money was not needed; that the neces- 
ities of the Middle Atlantic States and 
the Central Northern States have been 
jecreasing ; that insurance moneys have 
heen building up the South, Southwest 
and Northwest, and that the Pacific 
states have been taken care of, ap- 
rently needing less outside help. The 
exhibit proves the faithfulness of insur- 
gee company management to the 
needs of the various parts of the coun- 
try and to the true interest of policy- 
holders. : 

Health and Longevity An Asset 

It was stated at the beginning of this 
paper that the factors in creating sur- 
plus include not only excess interest 
but mortality savings. In so far as the 
mortality savings have resulted from 
care in the selection of risks, the man- 
agement has been efficient and the pol- 
jyholders benefited. But is this the 
extent of what can be done in earning 
surplus from reduced death claims? If 
general mortality can be reduced, nay, 
more, if general hedlth can be improved, 
sickness prevented and cured, will 
there not be a larger number of insur- 
able persons and longer life? Is such a 
plan too remote in achieving results to 
justify company expenditure? Is there 
aplan of investment not represented by 
pieces of paper which promise definite 
rates of interest, but by increased cap- 
ital? Is a business based upon health 
and expectation of life and which has 
personal relations with two-fifths of the 
people of the country without any re- 
sponsibility in matter of health and 
longevity? The life companies must 
face this question. 

There has never been a time when 
public attention has been focused upon 
life and health so much as now. 
There has never been a time when life 
insurance has loomed so large in public 
estimation. There has never been a 
time when legislators were so anxious 
to put what I may call public burdens 
upon life insurance companies. Every- 
body is now recognizing how closely 
Yoven our business is with the social 
ind economic interests of the people. 
We must not be blind to what everybody 
tle sees. If work on health lines can 
be made to pay it is to the interest of 
the companies to undertake it. We 
have a demonstration. 


Public Work of Metropolitan 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
pany has done some work for pub- 
lic health and you will bear with me if 
Itake advantage of this occasion to say 
‘word about a few of its activities. Of 
course it has the opportunity because 
eseventh of the entire population of 
the United States and Canada are mem- 
bers of it. We have carried on for 
years a health campaign. We. have 
mrsed the sick Industrial policyholders 
fee of charge. Our nurses have paid 
10,000,000 visits. We have distributed 
literature—215 million copies of 

ets and leaflets, besides an an- 

oo circulation of 20 millions of copies 
olr magazine called the Metropolitan, 
ee whose reading matter com- 
health topics with insurance top- 
The result? We have compared 

cur improvement in mortality during 
| Re last eight years with the census 
‘eords of the Registration Area. Our 
Mortality reduction has been 
Lime 12 per cent greater than the fig- 
of the Registration Area. In 

es our comparison must 









3 of our tast etght- years -with the last ~ 


six years of which we have been able 
to get the records. Take typhoid fever: 
our reduction has been 69 per cent, 
against the general reduction of 36 per 
cent; in tuberculosis our reduction 33 
per cent against the general record of 
less than 7 per cent; in infectious dis- 
eases of children our reduction 46 per 
cent against a general reduction of 10 
per cent; in deaths from childbirth the 
difference is over 10 per cent; in heart 
disease, 29 per cent; in Bright’s disease, 
35 per cent. These reductions in mor- 
tality save us nearly $33,500,000 annual- 
ly. You cannot account for this by 
medical selection when you consider 
that our Industrial Department has been 
operating 40 years and covers fifteen 
millions of lives now insured. The ben- 
efit of medical selection lasts but a 
short time. 


We have conducted an experiment in 
Framingham, Mass., for three years to 
demonstrate what states and cities can 
do in preventive work. For the decade 
prior to our taking charge the tubercu- 
losis deaths averaged 120 per 100,000; 
this year they will be 52 or less; the 
general mortality has been reduced 
1 2/3 per cent, and if influenza be ex- 
cluded over 2% per cent. We have ex- 
amined ten other Massachusetts cities 
of like population and industrial charac- 
tér and find tuberculosis has increased. 
We have another experiment in Kings- 
port, Tenn:, where all of the working 
people are insured with us and we are 
co-operating with the authorities to 
make it a model city in the matter of 
housing, working conditions and sanita- 
tion. We have made elaborate surveys 
of several cities and pointed out to them 
defects in sanitation. A commission or- 
ganized by the company is carrying on 
the only intensive and extensive study 
of influenza that is being made, in co- 
operation with national experts and 
medical schools. We are showing Gov- 
ernment that preventive work is better 
and cheaper than the social insurance 
that is being advocated. We offer per- 
iodic free medical examination and ad- 
vice to hundreds of thousands of hold- 
ers of our Ordinary policies. We have 
assisted many counties and cities in 
getting out referendum votes for the 
building of public tuberculosis sanatoria. 
We have recently defeated the proposed 
constitutional amendment to prevent 
compulsory vaccination and examina- 
tion of school children in California and 
assisted in Oregon in a like campaign. 
Within a few days I have heard of five 
other companies offering free nursing to 
holders of their group policies. 

I have said enough to indicate what 
insurance companies can do, singly and 
in co-operation. There is a great field 
here for the cultivation of crops that 
will pay great dividends and which will 
tie up people and Governments in a 
combined movement that will benefit 
the communities and teach legislatures 
that co-operation is better than regula- 
tive investment restriction and hamper- 
ing taxation. 





NEW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The following executive committee of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents was unanimously elected: Louis 
F. Butler, Jesse R. Clark, George I. 
Cochran, W. A. Day, Forrest F. Dryden, 
Haley Fiske, Alfred D. Foster, Frederick 
Frelinghuysen, Fred A. Howland, Dar- 
win P. Kingsley, Charles A. Peabody. 

The officers re-elected are: George T. 
Wight, secretary and manager; Job E. 
Hedges, general counsel; Frederic G. 
Dunham, attorney; George W. Smith, 
actuary; Orlow H. Boies, statistician; 
Mott A. Brooks, assistant secretary. 





General Agent Foreman, Mutual Ben- 
efit, Atlanta, has inaugurated a Circulat- 
ing Library of Life Insurance and Sales 
Publications for the-use of ‘his men. 


98.66 P. C. of Claims 
Paid in Full in 1919 


PAPER OF SENATOR W. J. TULLY 





Average Number of Death Claims 
Paid Daily By Metropolitan 
Were 758 





William J. Tully, secretary of the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel, 
and general solicitor of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, was on the program of the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents this week, 
having as the title of his paper “Policy 
Claims—Life Insurance Moral Test.” 
He said in part: 


“The tendency toward uniform in- 
surance laws throughout the several 
States and the Provinces of Canada, 
particularly since the New York State 
investigation of 1905, has very largely 
simplified the mechanical process of 
handling death claims. It has likewise 
brought about radical changes in the 
contract provisions of companies. Only 
17 states in the Union now require a 
policy to be paid within a period ex- 
pressed by the statute. Curiously 
enough, the Dominion of Canada and 
5 of its provinces require payment 
within either 30 or 60 days. Only 13 
states provide for a penalty for delay. 
The Dominion Government and 2 prov- 
inces provide a penalty. In 17 states 
the statute provides a penalty against 
fraudulent claims. On the other hand, 
the provisions contained in policy con- 
tracts for the time of payment of claims 
are exceedingly impressive. The pol- 
icy forms of 127 companies were exam- 
ined with the following result: 

“One company requires 60 days after 
receipt of due proofs of death; one 
company, 24 hours after death and upon 
receipt of due proof of said death; one 
company, within 24 hours after receipt 
of due proof of death: one company. 
immediately upon receipt and approval 
of proofs of death; one company, {fm- 
mediately upon acceptance of satis- 
factory proof of death; and 122 com- 
panies, upon or immediately upon re- 
ceipt of due proof of death. In view 
of this practically uniform rule, backed 
up as it is by the actual practice of 
companies generally, it is respectfully 
suggested that statutes imposing a pen- 
alty for delay should be repealed. Ev- 
ery company is desirous of paying 
death claims promptly and without any 
unnecessary or vexatious delay. Where, 
however. a company is led to believe 
that a fraud has been perpetrated, it 
is fairly entitled to try out that ques- 
tion without the imposition of a pen- 
alty if finally defeated in the courts. 
The rule in a few states of permitting 
the addition of a percentage of the 
claim and attorney’s fees to the 
amount of the judgment is utterly 
wrong and in some localities leads to 
what really amounts to blackmail on 
the part of dishonest and unscrupulous 
attorneys. A careful review of the 
methods employed by every company 
of standing amply justifies the state- 
ment that every just claim is paid al- 
most immediately on presentation. Re- 
peating the proposition that life insur- 
ance is now a purely co-operative busi- 
ness, it can truly be said that the pur- 
pose of the insured is the protection 
of dependents and the purpose of the 
insurer, the prompt payment of honest 
losses. . 

“I have prepared tables and compari- 
sons which comprise the actual claim 
statistics of 164 life insurance com- 
panies in the United States for the 
year 1919 which carry 95 per cent of 
the total outstanding insurance in 
‘American companies. They warrant 


the conclusion that a policy of life in- 

surance in any reputable company may 

be safely regarded as a sight draft 

vpon the insuring company, payable 

upon proof of death. The total num- 

ber of claims presented to the 164 com- 

panies referred to during the year 1919 

was 702,087, of which 692,655 were paid 

in full, a ratio, number of claims paid 

to total number of claims presented of 

98.66. The ratio, amount of claims 

paid to total amount claimed on pre- 

sented claims was 97.63, while the ra- 

tio, amount actually paid to the amount 

claimed, made possible by additions, 

was 100.09. Claims were otherwise dis- 

posed of during the year as follows: 

By compromise, 916; by rejection, 1,- 
705; by abandonment, 248; by final 

judgment, 168; or a total of 3,037. This 
makes a total of 695,692 claims dis- 
posed of, which is a ratio, number of 
claims paid to total number of claims 
presented of 99.09, and with policy ad- 
ditions, a ratio of amount paid to 
amount claimed of 99.66. At the end 

of the year there were 5,653 claims un- 
der investigation and only 742 in suit. 

An examination of the grounds of dis- 
position of the claims not paid in full 

shows the following: Insurance never 

effective, 137; insurance lapsed or ex- 
pired, 142; fraud and misrepresenta- 
tions, 2,002; misstatement of age, 58; 

disappearance, 70; suicide, 101; mur- 
der by beneficiary, 12; breach of pol- 
icy restrictions, 73; mistake involving 
demand for reformation of contract, 1; 

prior payment, 49; rival c’aimants, 218; 

miscellaneous, 174. The amount 
claimed under the claims presented 
was $400,610.916.35, and the amount 
paid was $391,917,875.17 or more than 
$1,000,000 for every calendar day. The 
Total amount involved in claims dis- 
posed of but not paid in full was $2,- 
373,412.26, and the amount paid was 
$807,255.06. The amount involved in 
claims not finally disposed of was $7,- 
375,514.03. These statistics are shown 
in complete detail in Table Number One 
of the Appendix. They embrace all of 
the claims for death benefits and ma- 
tured endowments incurred in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada as reported of 
164 companies during the year 1919 and 
for which completed proofs were re- 
ceived. They are not comparable with 
any other statistics extant since they 
exclude all foreign claims other than 
those incurred in Canada, and all claims 
paid by the companies in 1919 which 
were actually received by them prior 
to January 1, 1919. It not only appears 
that 98.66 per cent of the claims pre- 
sented were paid, but Table Number 
Two of the Appendix shows the 
promptness with which payment was 
made. Thirty-one companies paid 100 
rer cent of their claims within the 
normal period of one day after the re- 
ceipt of complete proofs; 16 companies 
paid 99 per cent; 5 companies, 98 per 
cent; 4 companies, 97 per cent; 2 com- 
panies, 96 per cent; 13 companies (in- 
cluding the large Industrial companies 
where the physical ability to handle 
claims is a factor), 95 per cent; 2 com- 
panies, 94 per cent; 2 companies, 93 
rer cent; 5 companies, 90 per cent; 
2 companies, 89 per cent; 2 companies, 
88 per cent; 2 companies, 57 per cent; 
1 company, 85 per cent; 1 company, 
84 per cent; 1 company, 81 per cent; 
4 companies, 80 per cent; and 6 com- 
panies tess than §0 per cent. In other 
words, 71 companies paid 95 per cent 
and upwards of their claims within 24 
hours after receipt of proofs of death, 
and 28 companies paid between 80 per 
cent and 95 per cent of their claims 
in the same period of time. Twenty- 
nine’ companies paid between 80 per 
cent and 100 per cent of their claims 
within two days; 18 companies, be- 
tween 80 per cent and 100 per cent in 
three days and their payments repre- 
sented approximately 90 per cent of 
claims paid in full during the entire 
year. ~ Ee : 
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Business Insurance 
And Its Problems 


OUTLINED BY GEORGE LINES 





Who Recommends a Broader and More 
Logical Legislative View of 
“ Insurable Interest 





Numerous problems arising in con- 
nection with the issuance of corporation 
policies were discussed by George 
Lines, general. counsel of the North- 
western Mutual Life, in his address be- 
fore the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel last week. Mr. Lines devoted 
himself particularly to the question of 
the insurable interest of the person 
whose life the corporation secures the 
policy on, and in this connection, quoted 
the definitions given by the Supreme 
Court in the Warnock case and in the 
earlier Schaefer case, which utterances 
have been generally accepted as ex- 
pressing the essentials of an insurable 
interest. In the Schaefer case the court 
said: 

It may be said generally that any 
reasonable expectation of pecuniary 
benefit or advantage from the continued 
life of another creates an insurable in- 
terest in such life. 

And in the Warnock case: 

But in all cases there must be a 
reasonable ground founded upon the re- 
lations of the parties to each other, 
either pecuniary or of blood or affinity 
to expect some: benefit or advantage 
from the continuance of the life of the 
assured. 

“It is a matter of common knowledge 
that many persons sustain relations co 
corporations which within the foregoing 
definition create an insurable interest 
in their lives on the part of the corpora- 
tions with which they are connected,” 
Mr. Lines said. “It is well known that 
success in the business carried on by 
many corporations is so dependent upon 
the knowledge or skill of some indi- 
vidual in that business, that his death 
or withdrawal would -be a disaster of 
the greatest magnitude. It is manifest 
that in such cases the corporation has 
a ‘reasonable expectation of pecuniary 
benefit or advantage from the continued 
life of’ such a person and it would seem 
clear upon principle that where such 
relations are found the necessary insur- 
able interest exists to uphold a contract 
of life insurance taken out by and at 
the expense of the corporation and for 
its benefit. So far as they have spoken 
the courts have so held, and there is 
every reason to believe that this view 
will be generally approved. 

Court Decisions Not Numerous 

“But as yet the decisions are not very 
numerous; the courts of most of the 
States have not been heard from and 
in the cases decided the interest of the 
beneficiary corporation in the continued 
life of the insured has been rather ob- 
vious. Not much has been done to 
mark the limits of that reasonable 
ground founded upon the pecuniary re- 
lations of the parties to each other, 
upon which a corporation may expect 
such benefit or advantage from the’ con- 
tinuance of the life of one of its offi- 
cers or employes as will constitute an 
insurable interest in favor of the cor- 
poration. There is little in the de- 
cisions thus far rendered indicating 
whether the necessary insurable inter- 
est may be inferred from the position 
held by the insured as president or 
manager, or whether the reasonable 
expectation of pecuniary benefit from 
the continued life of the insured must 
be found to exist as a fact in each case, 
regardless of the position held, in order 
to take the contract out of the class of 
wages. The definitions quoted do not 
indicate that a corporation has an in- 
surable interest in the life of every per- 
son who may be connected with it in 
any capacity; on the contrary, they 
clearly point to a limitation of such in- 
terest to cases where continued life of 
the individual affords reasonable ground 
for cee: pecun{ary advantage to 


the corporation, Reason and analogy 
support the same view 

“In some of the domestic relations, 
notably in the case of husband and 
wife, an insurable interest founded upon 
legal right to support is obvious, yet 
the legislatures of many States have 
deemed it necessary or advisable to 
enact legislation authorizing a wife to 
insure the life of her husband. When 
the boundaries of the immediate family 
circle are passed, relationship by blood 
or affinity alone is not considered suffi- 
cient to create an imsurable interest. 
There must be in addition reasonable 
ground for expecting pecuniary benefit. 
So in the case of corporations, it would 
seem to follow logically from recognized 
general principles that the mere rela- 
tion of an individual to the corporation 
as its president, or in any other capacity, 
cannot of itself be considered sufficient 
to create an insurable interest in favor 
of the corporation. Presidents are not 
infrequently figureheads, directors are 
often only dummies, and managers are 
sometimes but easily replaced foremen. 
That a person holds one of these posi- 
tions, or any other, in a corporation 
does not necessarily indicate a reason- 
able expectation of pecuniary gain to 
the corporation from the continuance of 
his life. 

“On the other hand, it is no uncom- 
mon thing for a corporation to be built 
about the personality of some impecun- 
ious genius who contributes no capital 
and holds no office, but has conceived 
an idea which when embodied in market- 
able goods promises profits. Neither is 


it unusual for an established corpora . 


tion to make a large investment in 
order to enable experiments to be 
carried on by some gifted chemist, elec- 
trician, or other specialist who has no 
interest in the corporation beyond the 
remuneration secured to him by a con- 
tract with it. Manifestly, in such cases 
the corporation, within the reason of 
the law, has an insurable interest in the 
life of the person so related to it. 

“Logically, it would seem that official 
position or title is of little consequence 
in determining the question of insur- 
able interest, and while the cases thus 
far decided have usually involved insur- 
ance upon the life of an officer, the 
courts have laid more stress upon the 
duties of the insured and their impor- 
tance to the corporation than upon offi- 
cial standing. 

Need of Uniform Legislation 


“Without aid of legislation, the 
courts, in course of time, no doubt, will 
settle all the questions which now per- 
plex those who have to deal with this 
subject,” Mr. Lines concluded. “Solu- 


tion of these questions in this manner,. 


however, involves not only long delay 
but a strong probability that there will 
be lack of uniformity in the conclusions 
reached. The business has grown to 
such proportions, its future growth is 
so certain, and it is of such great im- 
portance, not only to (nsurers but to 
the business world generally, that it is 
highly desirable that the rules of law 
governing it shall be ascertained and 
fixed as speedily and with as much uni- 
formity as is possible. This, it seems 
to me, can be done only by legislation, 
and in my judgment it is to be regretted 
that the uniform insurance law prepared 
by a committee of the American Bar 
Association, and which has been intro- 
duced in Congress to govern the busi- 


ness of life insurance in the District of 


Columbia, does not cover this subject. I 
have but two suggestions to offer as to 
the character of such legislation: 
“First. It should clearly authorize a 
corporation to effect insurance upon 
the lives either (1) of those holding 
designated relations to it, as officers, di- 
rectors, etc., or (2) of those, whether 
officers or not, in whose lives a corpora- 
tion has an insurable interest within 
the general doctrine set forth in the 
Schaefer and Warnock cases; and 
“Second. It should be framed on the 
theory that effecting such insurance is 
part of the ordinary business of the cor- 
poration, to be transacted by the usual 
corporate officers, and that in all mat- 
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Established 1899 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA | 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 1 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company /' 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies f 1, 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000 ce” | 
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37,005 PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our “Income for 
Life” at their age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


, The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
Insurance_in force‘ over,,$173,000,000. Faithfully serving in- 
surers since 1878. 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 
THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
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= 
ters relating to the issuance of, or sub- 
sequent dealings with, a policy, an in- 
surance company may rely upon the 
acts and statements of corporation offi- 
and be under no necessity of in- 
jring as to their authority, or whether 
required antecedent corporate action 
pas been duly had. 
“of course, insurance companies will 
always make such inquiries as they 


deem-necessary to determine whether 
the risk proposed is a desirable one. 
There is no reason, in my judgment, 
why they should be required in addition 
to investigate the internal proceedings 
of a corporation to ascertain whether 
its officers are properly executing the 
powers which the law has conferred 
upon the corporation.” 













When the Life Insurance man 
iIsHe has promised himself, at the 
Talking beginning of a year, that he 
toYou? would accomplish more than 

he did the previous one and 
has kept his promise; 

When he has not allowed the mo- 
ments to slip by unnoticed but has 
made the best possible use of his time; 

When he has the consciousness that 
in some way, somehow humanity is 
petter for his having lived during the 


ear; 
4 When he feels that he has rendered 
his fellowman some real service; 

When he has faced gigantic difficul- 
ties and has conquered them by his 
ewn efforts; 

When he has performed his daily 
task with a song in his heart that 
words cannot tell, a song of good 
cheer; 

When he has given a helping hand 
te those in sorrow or distress; 

When he has been true to his Com- 
pany, his clients and himself; 

When he feels that he has done his 
level best to protect the widows, chil- 
dren and business of the members of 
his community; 

When he has done his work so well 
that he knows he commands the con- 
fidence and respect of all with whom 
he has come in contact; 

When he has learned to love his 
work, as he must if he has given to it 
the best there is in him and realizes 
its benefits; 

When he determines again to do bet- 
ter the coming year and is ready, will- 
ing and anxious to give to it his whole 
body, mind and soul; 

Then—his is a Merry Christmas.— 
Christmas Message to Life Insurance 
men from the pen of James J. Parks, 
of the Missouri State Life. 

s * #8 


There is a place for 
Don’t Pave the small policy, but 
Way For the man who is selling 
Next Salesman only small policies is 
merely a bill poster 
for the circus, so to say, for be assured 
that close behind him is a real sales- 
man who'll sell the prospect an ade- 
quate line—using the effort of the man 
ahead as a kind of advertisement.— 
Kansas City Life Bulletin. 


A real salesman is: One 
The who has a steady eye, a 
Real steady nerve, a_ steady 
Salesman tongue, and steady habits. 
One who understands men 
and who can make himself understood 
men. 
One who turns up with a smile and 
Still smiles if he is turned down. 
One who strives to out-think the 
buyer rather than out-talk him. 
One who is si’ent when he has noth- 
to say and also when the buyer has 
Something to say. 
One who takes a firm interest in his 
firm’s interests. 
One who knows that he is looking 
cut for his own interests by looking out 
his customers’ interests. 
One who keeps his word, his temper 
‘tad his friends 


One who wins respect by being re- 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


— methods of reduction and compilation. 





One who can be courteous in the face 
of discourtesy. 

One who has self-confidence but does 
not show it. 

One who is loved by his fellowmen. 
—“The Salt Seller.” 





American Accident 
Table Comments 


AS SEEN BY OLIVE E. OUTWATER 


Experience of Both Stock and Mutual 
Carriers Analyzed By Bureau’s 
Assistant Actuary 





Summary of the paper on “An Amer- 
ican Accident Table” by Olive E. Out- 
water, Assistant Actuary, National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau, is given herewith: 

In comparing the cost of compensa- 
tion under various state laws, or in 
computing the value of amendments to 
compensation laws, it is necessary to 
have an industrial accident distribution 
by nature of injury. In 1914 Dr. Rubi- 
now compiled for this purpose a stand- 
ard accident table based upon European 
statistics. However, when the National 
Council on Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance undertook a revision of com- 
pensation rates of the various states, 
sufficient data was available for the 
compilation of a table based entirely 
upon American experience. From 
Schedule “Z’ were obtained the total 
number of fatal, permanent total, perma- 
nent partial, and temporary total acci- 
dents upon which compensation had 
been paid during policy years 1916 and 
1917. These figures represented the ex- 
perience of both stock and mutual 
carriers reporting to the National Coun- 
cil and, when reduced to the basis of 
100,000 tabulatable accidents, showed 
the following results: 


IN vii th eine. Min ehin a‘ uaim'y dg Gracin 776 
FPOCMRGIIONS WOTEL og onic cic cccnceces 63 
Permanent Partial .............. 3,855 
OEE “RUE i 6 ves caresvnece 95,306 


For a distribution of temporary total 
cases by duration of disability it was 
necessary to use the reports of state 
industrial accident commissions, since 
no other data was available for this 
purpose. Permanent partial cases were 
distributed by nature of injury from 
threé state reports combined with a 
tabulation of 9,464 permanent partial in- 
juries which was furnished by the 
Travelers Insurance Company. 

Schedule “Z” calls for individual re- 
ports of fatal cases showing relation- 
ship and age of dependents. These re- 
ports were punched on Hollerith cards 
and the results tabulated showing how 
the 776 fatal cases were distributed as 
to dependency. : 

Extensive tables have been added. 
showing all the original data used and 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


For Seventy Years 
This 
Strong Mutual Company 
Has Protected The 
Home And Family 





Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 








THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1850 NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 


Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid te Policyholders 
JOHN P. MUNN, M, D., President 


Good terri open for high class, 
Address Home OF 


ce. 277 Broadway, rsonal producers, under direct contracts with the Company 


ew York City. 














SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
David S. Dickenson, President 


Offers good territory and a liberal 
contract to reliable men of ability. 


For Particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Superintendent of Agencies 




















—ESeeoeoeeeeooeEeeeeeeeeeeeee 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE | COMPANY of AMERICA 


Se FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This y es all modern 
j se Suey foe forms ef policy contracts from age 3 months 
CODER AIT Deere ln 2 Sil immotinte Denelt trem Gate ef tone 
ARY POLICIES contain a valua 
os = bie Disability clause and are guar- 


GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 

€xecutive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
i BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
en ———————————— eee 














SPECIAL COMBINATION POLICY 


with multiple benefits and unique excess interest dividends (simon pure 

dividends), has seemed to afford no possibilities for improvement and 

yet ways have been found recently to invest that policy with a brand 

new dress that makes it even more salable than before. It is the policy 

Hoag a that enables those world records for growth to be shattered 
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| INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 

















PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


PERMANENT, 


Address, 
Care of The Eastern Underwelter, 105 William Street, Hew York City 
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Committees to Push 
Insurance School Here 
and Institutional Ads 


BIG MEETING AT YALE CLUB 





Stevenson and Woods Talk for New 
York University School; Russell 
for Ad Campaign 





At the meeting of the general agents 
in Greater New York at the Yale Club 
last week for the purpose of consider- 
ing the question of co-operating with 
New York University for a life insur- 
ance salesmanship school here, modeled 
after that of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and to thresh out the best 
manner of bringing institutional adver- 
tising more urgently before the insur- 
ance fraternity, committees were ap- 
pointed to take up both matters. 

Julian S. Myrick was chairman of the 
meeting, which had been arranged by a 
committee composed of himself, Shep- 
pard Homans and L. H. Andrews; and 
the speakers were Dr. J. A. Stevenson, 
of the Equitable; E. A. Woods, of 
Pittsburgh; and Winslow Russell, vice- 
president of the Phoenix Mutual Life. 
An interested spectator was Orville 
Thorpe, of Texas, who is president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

The meeting was unusually represen- 
tative, being largely attended. The in- 
surance school for New York University 
came up for consideration first; and 
after that was out of the way institu- 
tional advertising was threshed out. 
Dr. Stevenson Tells of Carnegie School 


Dr. Stevenson, the first speaker, for- 
mer director of the Carnegie insurance 
school, briefly and quickly sketched the 
functioning of the Carnegie School and 


what it was doing in elevating the 


morale and standard of the agent, as 
well as increasing the respect of the 
public for the insurance man. Carnegie 
is not selfish about its success; it wants 
to see the idea grow, with well-directed 
schools everywhere, the more _ the 
better. The Carnegie School turns out 
trained salesmen, and better salesmen. 


New York University is willing to 
contribute its bit. The college will see 
that the school is intelligently conduct- 
ed, while classes will be arranged, either 
at Washington Square or downtown, 
which will have hours permitting men 
working in Greater New York to de- 
vote the middle part of the day to their 
regular channels. There are few uni- 
versities willing to arrange intensive 
courses as most of them want students 
to remain four years, but New York 
University thinks it can preserve its 
scholarly dignity and at the same time 
have the short courses of a life insur- 
ance school. “It is a rare opportunity 
which New York University offers,” 
said Professor Stevenson. “The propo- 
sition is up to you.” In concluding, Dr. 
Stevenson volunteered to go before the 
school university’s authorities and ar- 
gue for the school idea if the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York 
wants him so to do. 


Woods Tells of Law & Roberts 


E. A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, who is 
using many Carnegie graduates in his 
general agency, and who has been the 
most sympathetic and helpful insurance 
adviser of the school among the gen- 
eral agents, told of the practical force 
of the school by citing the case of the 
Law & Roberts general agency in 
Wheeling, W. Va. Here was a general 
agency that was shot to pieces. The 
Taylor Brothers, of Wheeling, who had 
built up the agency (for the Northwesi- 
ern Mutual Life) until it became very 
successful and prominent were trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia, taking with them 
all but one full-time and two part-time 
men. f 

Their territory is large, but not thick- 
ly populated. It takes thirty-four hours 
on the train to go to some parts of it. 
They started in to build the agency 


with Carnegie men. The result has 
been surprising, and many .of these 
graduates are doing $300,000 a year or 
over, so that the agency will pay this 
year for more than $7,000,000. 

Mr. Woods then told of the average 
production of an Equitable agent—about 
$3,500 a month; and the average produc- 
tion of the Carnegie School graduates 
in his agency, considerably more than 
that. The Carnegie School men ‘get 
practical experience soon after they 
start, as they attend class room in the 
morning and do considerable canvassing 
in the afternoon. In the present class 
there are students from about 28 states, 
five provinces of Canada and one stud- 
ent from Japan. Leland Stanford is 
going to run a Summer course similar 
to Carnegie, having arranged for 100 
students, while the University of Colo- 
rado will also have a course, so the idea 
is growing. 

When Dr. Stevenson and E. A. Woods 
had finished Mr. Myrick asked, “Well, 
are you sold the Carnegie idea?” A 
shout of approval went up and a com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of 
Graham C. Wells, chairman; O. S. 
Rogers and W. R. Collins. 


Mr. Russell Speaks 


Winslow Russell then made an ef- 
fective talk on institutional advertising. 
He told how the idea had support from 
compan.es in all parts of the country, 
and how the agents of the country were 
keen about the idea. They wanted the 
story of life insurance presented to the 
public in quarter pages, half pages or 
pages in as effective and interesting a 
manner as possible. A great opDor- 
tunity had been lost after the influenza 
epidemic when the public could have 
been told of the part played by.the life 
insurance companies in regard to it. 

Mr. Russell said he did not want to 
be a calamity howler and was not, but 
he described to the industrial agents 
the industrial conditions, and what they 
could expect during the readjustment 
period which follows the period of ex- 
travagance, waste and the reign of very 
high wages. He quoted Roger W. Bab- 
son and other economists. Then he 
made an analysis of the reasons for the 
great demand for insurance. In dis- 
cussing the influence on others result- 
ing from the tremendous amount of in- 
surance carried by the soldiers he saw 
the reverse side of the picture and said 
that now that so much of this insurance 
has lapsed—all but three billion—it 
would have a bear effect on the insur- 
ance market. Just as the demand for 
insurance became great when all the 
soldiers were buying it in $10,000 lots, 
so there would be a depression because 
the soldiers after once carrying it had 
permitted the insurance to lapse. 

Mr. Russell said that the average 
number of calls necessary to make one 
sale in life insurance is not far from 
forty, and the saving in salvage will 
come through reduction in number of 
calls made for a particular sale. 


Name Fell as Chairman 


All of which got down to the main 
part of Mr. Russell’s argument which 
was his belief that there should be set 
before the American people facts and 
philosophy about life insurance which 
they do not know, especially to drive 
home to the public the necessity of 
holding on to the life insurance which 
it is carrying. The best way to accom- 
plish this conservation is to do it co- 
operatively. 

Mr. Russell said that one way to start 
co-operation was for all the life insur- 
ance interests to pull together on Na- 
tional Life Insurance Day and during 
Thrift and Insurance Week. 

‘Mr. Russell displayed the literature, 
including posters, which has been pre- 
pared and is going out by thousands of 
copies to general agents throughout the 
country. 

The thought having been expressed in 
the hall that life insurance agents 
would volunteer to stand part of the 
expense of an institutional advertising 
campaign, B. A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, 
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REAL SATISFACTION 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling at > 


220 BROADWAY 


Phone 6030 Cortlandt 


~—_ 























A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
urchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
ALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 

ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 

ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 


8% reserve 








Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 

















IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 














holders and field force. 


Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 


is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 


Over $260,000,000 of insurance in force. 











Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS. President 











Total Resources Dec. 31, 1919.... over $7,500,009.00 
Insurance issued during 1919..... over 26,000,000.00 
Insurance in force Dec, 31, 1919.. over 70,000,000.00 





THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. 


In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character an 
them by correspondence, and assisting them 
of specially trained men, it has built up a 
prosperous and contented. f 
What those agents are doing, you can do, if you 
Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr- 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


d clean record, instructing 
in the active co-operation 
field organization that 18 


have the Will—the 
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said he would agree to pay 5 per cent 
of his commissions into the fund raised 
for institutional advertising purposes. 
tawrence Priddy, of New York, said he 
would, too. T. R. Fell thought that such 
a tax would be pretty heavy on general 
agents. He called attention to the 
fact that there were general agents in 
town who do $10,000,000, $15,000,000 or 
$20,000,000 a year and he asked if it had 
peen visualized how much that would 
amount to, at 5 per cent of the com- 
mission, figuring the average premium 
at $30. Not much headway was made on 
the 5 per cent proposition and finally 
the subject was left to a committee of 
five, the chairman of which is T. R. 
Fell, of the Massachusetts Mutual Life. 





FAMOUS ACTUARY DIES 





Thomas B. Sprague First to Approve 
Preliminary Term Valuation; 
Outstanding Mathematician 





The death is announced, on Monday, . 


November 29th, of one of the most fa- 
mous actuaries the world has known, 
Thomas Bond Sprague, at the age of 
ninety-one. Dr. Sprague had been living 
in retirement for about twenty years, 
put during his active life he did much 
pioneer work in actuarial science. He 
was one of the first to approve a method 
of Preliminary Term Valuation as a 
means of making allowance for initial 
expenses. He brought this subject. to 
the notice of British actuaries as far 
back as 1875. His work on selection, 
the formation of select tables, and the 


development and graduation of this 


practical means of tracing mortality of 
insured lives was not only original in 
its character but was epoch-making in 
the history of life insurance. As a 
mathematician he was a man of out- 
standing rank and his capabilities were 
recognized by many learned bodies. For 
thirty years he was manager of the 
Scottish Equitable Life of Edinburgh. 





75 PER CENT INCREASE 


For the first nine months of 1920 the 
paid-for business of the Missouri State 
Life showed an increase of 75 per cent. 





Edward L. Haskell, who is the new 
president of the Insurance Federation 
of the State of New York, is president 
of Hamblin, Munz & Haskell of Oneida 
with branches at Utica and Canastota. 
He was born in Albany, N. Y., March 19, 
1885, and has lived in New York State 
all of his life. He was educated at 
Oneida High School and Cornell Uni- 
versity, and in March 1906, entered the 
employ of F. H. Munz, insurance agent. 
In 1908, he was taken into partnership 
with Mr. Munz and on October 1, 1916, 
the firm formed a consolidation with 
A. D. Hamblin under the corporate 
name of Hamblin, Munz and Haskell, 
Inc. Mr. Haskell is treasurer and man- 
ager of this corporation. On February 
1, 1919, the corporation purchased the 
business of Thomson, Richards and 
Brady, of Utica, N. Y. This business is 
how operating under the name of Has- 
kell and Howarth, Inc., of which cor- 
poration Mr. Haskell is president and 
Weasurer. August 1, 1919, the corpora- 
tion purchased the business of Thomas 
G. Moore at Canastota. This is now op- 
erated as Moore and Haskell, Inc., Mr. 
Haskell being vice-president and trea- 
sirer. The corporation does an im- 
mense insurance business, acting as 
general agents for the Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Company for Cen- 
tral New York, and represents twenty 
ot the Old Line stock fire insurance 
companies. Mr. Haskell has found time 
to participate in civic activities. For 

it years he was director of the 
Oneida Chamber of Commerce and 
Served one term as president.. He was 
also for eight years Democratic Com- 
missioner of Elections for Madison 
County—The Hastern Underwriter is 
to the “Federation News” for 

8. ‘ 


the facts in this articl 


Will Not Participate 
in Thrift Week 


DECIDES 





LOCAL COMMITTEE 





Time Too Short; C. W. Scovel Ad- 
dresses Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York 





At a meeting of a committee of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York, held on Tuesday afternoon, it 
was decided that the association will 
not participate in National Thrift Week, 
one day of which, January 19, is Na- 
tional Life Insurance Day. A commit- 
tee was appointed following a talk at 
the Yale Club by Winslow Russell in 
which he advocated that the insurance 
men get busy relative to the Thrift 
Week. The reason of the committee is 
that there is not enough time to make 
an effective Thrift Week campaign in 
this city. 


At a banquet of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York this 
week, Charles W. Scovel, of Pitts- 
burgh, was the principal speaker. Mr. 
Scovel talked on “Income Insurance.” 
George Van Arsdale, who has been 
going about the country making valu- 
able talks before classes of Equitable 
Life Assurance Society men, was an- 
other speaker. A welcome visitor also 
was President Charles Gilman, of the 
Boston Underwriters’ Association. He 
delivered a few remarks which were 
well received. Lee Kugel, of “Three 
Live Ghosts,”-a Broadway show, did a 
neat piece of press agency work by 
announcing that his show discussed 
some phases of life insurance; that he 
has designated next Monday night as 
life insurance night, and he had a block 
of seats with him which he sold during 
the meeting. 


Charles Jerome Edwards told of the 
advisability of having a Carnegie 
School here and there is every indica- 
tion that such a school, run by the New 
York University, will be inaugurated. 


Mr. Scovel said in part: 


The wisest investors can buy bonds and make 
mistakes. Recently, there was compiled figures 
showing the depreciation of a choice collection 
of bonds of various foreign governments which 
were F na yng for $10,000, and in a few years 
preceding the great war they had declined in 
value until they had touched $7,800. Then 
take the case of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R. R. It looked to be one of the 
safest investments in America, but suddenly it 
stopped paying dividends. There is really no 
such thing as a single investment which can be 
relied upon to go on being as good as when 
tr purchased. Life insurance, on the 
other hand, is protected by the law of average. 
Instead of making one investment an insurance 
company makes thousands, It is true that some 
may decline in value, but it is likewise true 
that others will advance; and so, when you 
come to add up the returns, you will find that 
the spread of the investment is what makes the 
result so uniform and safe. Any estate put 
into the hands of an individual or trust com- 
pany takes a chance of depreciating. When 
eft with the life insurance company the return 
is sure and inevitable. 

In selling income insurance a favorite ex- 
pression of mine has been: “Two things are 
certain—you are going to be either an old man 
or a dead one.” Your life plan should provide 
for protection for both contingencies, and in- 
come insurance is the way to best furnish such 
protection, 

_ There is a great deal of talk in life insurance 

circles and by life insurance men fixing the 
age of 65 as that in which a man retires from 
business. This is erroneous. Even seventy is 
an early age of retirement. Some of the largest 
policies: which I have sold have been upon men 
more than sixty. They have no thought of re- 
tiring at 65.- 

We should look at life insurance from its 
broader aspects. There is too much gazing 
through the small end of a telescope instead o' 
the segnli ving glass. fad, _someamer what 
aug Imers _ said: t he knows of 

ing saleable having better inherent argu- 
ments than life insurance, ith its universal 
a om appeal to the heart as well as the 
mind. 





GRAHAM’S NEW POSITION 
George Graham, vice-president and 
actuary of the Missouri State Life, has 
resigned to become vice-president of 
the Central State Life, of St. Louis. 





Arthur S. Eggleton Lally, of Hart- 
ford, has been appointed cashier at 
the Travelers’ offices in Philadelphia. 


If you meet up with an ener- 

Good getic man of good appear- 

Agency ance who is dissatisfied with 

Material his job and wants to make a 

change January 1, have him 

drop in and let’s talk to him about @n- 

tering the profession of life insurance, 

says “The Organizer,” published by the 
Mutual Life in Chicago. 





CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory ig ready. for 
fownte _ can deliver emery e ute 
otory volume. Inquiri t t 
will have careful oitention. “ees 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 











ie, 

~HOME LIFE 

INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 





The 60th Annual statement 
shows admitted assets of | 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819,— | 
a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effected during the year | 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% | 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to 
policyholders during the year 
was over $4,388,000. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


‘THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








We have passed the 


Half Billion Mark 





With over 
$530,000,000 


of insurance 
now in force 











Bankers Life 
Company 
Des Moines - - lowa 


Geo. Kuhns, President 














GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
AWILL PAY THEM WELL 











W. D. 





THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productie = Trustwo: 
W. 8S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


Life Agents may be benefitted 
with 
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Incontestable Clause 
Provisions Discussed 


VIEWS OF ARTHUR I. VORYS 
Statute Governing it Should Be 


Amended to Free Permanent 
Disability Clauses ; 





Arthur I. Vorys, associate counsel of 
the Western & Southern Life, discussed 
the attitude of courts toward the incon- 
testable clause contained in life policies 
providing for disability benefits or for 
double indemnity for accidents, at the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel last week. In 
the opinion of Mr. Vorys the statute re- 
quiring the incontestable clause should 
be amended so that it shall have no ap- 
plication to the disability provisions. 
His address, in part, is as follows: 

“There are few provisions in modern 
policies which would allow defenses 
other than for non-payment of pre- 
miums, even if the policies did not con- 
tain, and the law did not require, the 
incontestable clause. But, since many 
companies have added disability ben- 
efits, and double indemnity for acci- 
dents, the question arises as to what 
effect, if any, the incontestable clause 
has on such additional provisions. If 
a policy provide for a double indemnity 
for accidental death, can the policy pro- 
vide against the liability for the double 
indemnity for accidental deaths result- 
ing. from. specific ,causes, as, for in- 
stance, aeronautic’ or submarine‘ acci- 
dents? Following the reasoning of the 
courts on the incontestable clause, 
reaching the conclusion that it is the 
benefit respecting which an absolute as- 
surance has been created, and that this 
benefit is to be free from any dispute 
of fact except the fact of death, can it 
be said that, when the fact of accidental 
death is shown, no defensé can be 
heard? If the policy provide against lia- 
bility for death from a submarine or 
aeroplane accident, this exemption of 
liability cannot be pleaded because that 
would be a contest of the benefit prom- 
ised in case of accidental death, just 
as a defense based on a provision ex- 
empting liability for death from suicide 
is a contest of the policy. 

Where, Premiums Are. Waived 

“If the. policy provide that: in case of 
permanent total disability all premiums 
thereafter due shall be waived and the 
policy shall become fixed: when the to- 
tal permanent disability is proven? If. 
the policy. provide that im case the as- 
sured recover from his. permanent total 
disability. he shall. thereafter pay the 
premiums, could the company plead the 
non-payment of such premiums in a de- 
fense against the policy?) Would such 
a defense, be. a. contest of the benefit 
which became: fixed: upon proof of the 
total permanent disability, a contest 
precluded» by» the. incontestable clause 
notwithstanding the exception in that 
clause relating to. non-payment of pre- 
miums? 

“Perhaps: the: views and conclusions 
reached oa the incontestable,clause and 
the Missouri suicide law have influenced 
some of the courts in considering the 
statutory standard provision law, which 
prohibits a provision for any mode of 
settlement at maturity at not less value 
than the amount insured on the face cf 
the policy. If the statute which requires 
an incontestable clause is to be con- 
strued by analogy to the construction of 
the Missouri suicide law, to mean that 
the policy shall fix a.single amount, pay- 
able on, death, and that this amount 
shall be incontestable after one or two 
years except for non-payment of pre- 
mium and violation of the military pro- 
visions, then, following the same anal- 
ogy, some courts have said that the 
statute against any mode of settlement 
of less value than the amount stated on 
the face of the policy, means that one 
specified sum shall be.stated in the pol- 


.ability clause, 





icy, and that no less amount shall be 
paid in event of death, regardless of any 
exempting or qualifying provisions in 
the policy. 

“In the Western & Southern Life Ins. 
Co. v. Horn, in the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, not yet reported, the policy pro- 
vided that in the event of suicide within 
two years, the limit of recovery shall 
be the amount of premiums paid. The 
insured committed suicide within the 
two years. It was urged by the bene- 
ficiary that this clause violated the 
statute which prohibited a provision for 
any mode of settlement at maturity of 
less value. than the amount insured on 
the face of the policy. The court held 
that the ciause in question was not a 
provision for a mode of settlement, but 
for the amount of insurance payable in 
event of suicide within two years, re- 
versing the Court of Appeals. 

“A court is not apt to understand that 
the reference to a provision for mode of 
settlement is specifically and only to 
the provision for options at maturity. 
Any provision for settlement, or pay- 
ment at maturity, is apt to be in the 
mind of the court a provision for a mode 
of settlement. Therefore, a provision 
for payment of a less sum in case of 
suicide, in the mind of the court may 
be a provision for a mode of settlement, 
and if the payment is less than the 
amount named in the first insuring 


clause, the court may conclude that it — 


is a violation of the statute which pro- 
hibits a provision for a mode of settle- 
ment of less value than the amount in- 
sured on the face of the policy. 

Repeal of Statute Suggested 

“The statute prohibiting a provision 
for any mode of settlement at maturity, 
of less value than the amount insured 
on the face of the policy, is indefinite. 
The words of the statute do not restrict 
its application to the options at matur- 
ity. The statute should be repealed. If 
not repealed, it should be amended so 
as to provide that if the policy stipulate 
that the insured, or the beneficiary, 
upon maturity of the policy may elect to 
accept the amount of the insurance in 
cash, or any deferred payments or in- 
stallments, etc., that the deferred or 
other installments, or payments, shall 
be of a commuted value, equal to the 
value of the payment in cash. 

“The statute requiring the incontest- 
able clause probably could not be re- 
pealed. Probably the legislature would 
not be willing to repeal it. Perhaps it 
ought not to be repealed. Perhaps the 
insurance companies themselves desire 
to have it mean just what the courts 
have said it means. Indeed, there are 
few clauses of defeasance in the modern 
life insurance policy upon which a com- 
pany would expect to defend after the 
contestable period has expired. But this 
statute should be amended so as to pro- 
vide that it shall have no application to 
the provisions under the permanent dis- 

or double indemnity 
clause.” ; 





Samuel J. Booth, special agent, life 
and accident departments, has been 
transferred from the Toronto Branch 
to the Travelers Home Office, where he 
will act as assistant to D. J. Bloxham, 
agency instructor, in the department 
of instruction and training. This gives 
the home office school for special ag- 
ents, cashiers, underwriters and group 
department service men a full-time fac- 
ulty of five instructors. Various offi- 
cers and department heads supplement 
their work with special lectures on var- 
ious topics. 
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THE TRAVELERS 


—good to represent because its success has made it 
conspicuous and favorably known, thus preparing the 
public for the approach of its representatives. 


Write to the nearest branch to-day for representation 


THE TRAVELERS 
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THE MAN 4x2 THE JOB 





The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
j| in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 
waiting for you—looking for you. Life insurance companies 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
| to hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 
that will insure them. 








This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 

under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
| do the job for those who need life insurance. The Company 

did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOMEN in 1919;>but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities 
were not ample, but because they applied too late—they were 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 
furnish a dollar. ’ 








So the Company is printing this notice to the effect that it 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
cation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithful service, a mutual 
organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to meet every contingency. The 
Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, and 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 


New York Life Insurance Company 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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iect to Line in 
Piank Craven’s Play 


4 SLUR ON LIFE INSURANCE 





juthor-Actor, Attending Meeting at 
Lambs, Gets Angry ’Phone Mes- 
sage From General Agents 





frank Craven, the clever author- 
omedian, who wrote “The First Year,” 
, comedy playing at a local theatre, 
wd who also plays the principal part, 
tad an interesting visit via the tele- 
phone this week from Lawrence Priddy. 
presenting a large number of general 
gents of New York who had been 
jnching at the Yale Club and who had 
heard Winslow Russell tell about an ob- 
jetionable line in the comedy hereto- 
fore mentioned. A character in the 
wmedy having taken a fling at every- 
thing else is told in this play to try life 
jsurance. Mr. Russell regarded the 


remark as a Slur on the profession, and 
, committee of two, consisting of 
lawrence Priddy, of the New York Life, 
ad L. H. Andrews, formerly a football 
player and now @ joint manager of the 
Phoenix Mutual, was appointed to go to 
the theatre and have the offending line 


removed. 

“T]] do the talking,” said Mr. Priddy, 
“and, if needed, Andrews can do the 
fighting.” 

Arriving at the theatre the life men 
jarned that Craven was at a theatrical 
dub. After calling up the Players, 
Friars and Lambs they finally located 
him at the latter where he was attend- 
ing an executive committee meeting. 
The conversation over the telephone 
yas worth recording if anybody “listened 
in.” 

Craven came down after a wait of 
fifteen minutes or so and at first thought 
sme one was “kidding him.” Finally it 
dawned upon him that a real serious 
complaint was being made, whereupon 
(raven, the author, manifested himself, 
md he began to make a hard fight for 
his dialogue as all authors do when a 
manager wants to blue pencil a manu- 
script. Finally he protested, “But the 
audience laughs at that line.” 

‘Just what we are complaining 
about,” retorted Priddy. “Why do they 
laugh? Because it puts the agent in a 
humiliating light and people have been 
in the habit of laughing at the agent. 
Well, the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York has determined that 
sich laughing shall cease, and if you 
io not take the offending line out of the 
show you'll soon begin to recognize 
tat we are a force in this community.” 
Craven suddenly asked if Priddy had 
ittended the show. 

“No, I haven’t,” he answered. “But I 
a going to see it just as soon as I 


‘I wish you would,” said Craven as 
lehung up. “Maybe you will see that 
(haven't maligned your life insurance 
men after all. By the way, where do I 
§0 to collect a loss for insurance. I ran 
wer a hoop in the road the other day 
id one end of it flew up and knocked 
tome paint off my automobile.” 

‘lam sure I don’t know,” said Priddy 
thoughtfully. 

Craven returned to the executive com- 
nittee meeting without offering either 
member of the committee a pass to the 
tow. And he is getting this column 

of free advertising, too. It de- 

that Craven was formerly one 
o the Milk Street colony of insurance 
ten in Boston. 





Norton Ives, of the Detroit Agency 
ma ee appointed assistant to the gen- 
fu agents of the Mutual Benefit at 

Arbor, and will have charge of the 
‘Mdents in the university, who are 
pivving life insurance under Johnston 
‘© Clark. Mr. Ives has a gift for in- 
‘ring young men. 
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‘J a, 
SHOULD BE MADE WELCOME 


It would give a great deal of satisfac- 
tion to insurance men here if Superin- 
tendent Phillips would lend his endorse- 
ment to a bill the enactment of which 
would enable preliminary term valua- 
tion companies to enter this state if 
such may be their desire. In only two 
states are these companies left outside 
the fence. Unfortunately, one of these 
states is New York, which ordinarily is 
the leader in insurance supervision, and 
Massachusetts, which is also influential. 
It is known, however, that in its atti- 
tude the Massachusetts Department will 
be guided by the New York Depart- 


4 


ment. 

The situation in brief is this: Many 
large and strong companies have been 
built up under the preliminary term 
method of valuing reserves; these com- 
panies have stood the test of war, epi- 
demic and time; they are making most 
astonishing ‘but safe progress, their 
valuation system is regarded by the 
country’s greatest actuaries as perfectly 
safe; the New York and Massachusetts 
companies do not want them barred 
from their states; New Jersey and 
Maryland recently passed legislation 
welcoming them; there is no visible 
opponent of the preliminary term sy8- 
tem in the insurance offices of the coun- 
try. Why then should the bars not be 
taken down? Why should they be fur- 
ther discriminated against? Why per- 
mit the stigma on them to remain so 
that unscrupulous, narrow-minded and 
thoughtless agents can say: “They 
can’t get into my state.” It is true that 
years ago ‘Eastern actuaries did not 
look kindly upon preliminary term; 
now they do. There certainly should 
be considerable significance in this 
change of thought. It simply means 
that the actuaries, who are gentlemen 
of considerable breadth of view, have 
not beer blind to the lessons taught by 
experience. The position which Mr. 
Phillips will take is of the greatest im- 
portance, as usual, because if he recom- 
mends the legislation it will go through; 
not otherwise. 


SMOKE AND CINDER CLUB 





Have Entertaining Dinner and Hear 
New Quart-ette Sing Those 
Old Songs 





A record breaking attendance was on 
hand at the second meeting of the 
Fall Season of the Smoke and Cinder 
Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., held at the 
Chatham Roof Garden, Monday, Decem- 
ber 6th. The Club was addressed by 
James A. Wakefield, of the Allegheny 
County Bar, whose subject was “For 
What Men Died.” Mr. Wakefield en- 
lightened the members with interesting 
facts and figures concerning the World 
War, he having only recently returned 
from an extensive tour of the battle- 
fields of France, and, as a consequence, 
in possession of a fund of information 
gathered at first hand. 

The meeting was preceded by the 
usual good dinner. The feature of the 
musical program was the initial appear- 
ance in public of the Clinker (there’s 
a reason) Quart-ette composed entirely 
of members of the Club. The vocifer- 
cus applause that followed their efforts 
gave ample evidence of the desire of 
the club for music of this character. 
Zeke Briggs, the Bolsheviki songbird, 
favored with a few choice selections 
which were well received. 





‘NO VALUED POLICIES 





Insurance Exchange Says They Are Not 
Permissible Under the New 
York Law 





Manager Robb, of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange has issued notice 
to the effect that valued policies are 
not permitted in this State. He says: 

“In view of the recent ruling of Su- 
perintendent Phillips of the New York 
Insurance Department that valued poli- 
cies are not permissible under the New 
York law establishing and formulating 
the standard fire policy of the State, the 
arbitration committee, which has in 
former rulings held that such policies 
are for that very reason in violation of 
exchange requirements, notifies mem- 
bers that valued policies of all kinds, 
whether on direct property interests, 
pofits and commissions, use and occu- 
pancy, leasehold interests, or any other 
variety of insurable interest, will be 
deemed to be in violation of the ex- 
change rules and treated accordingly 
when complaints are filed and sus- 
tained.” 





NEW AUTO.RATE CARD 

The National Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau is printing an Auto- 
mobile Rate Chart for desk use and an- 
other for pocket use, to be available 
about the time the 1921 Rules and 
Rates are issued. 

In prior years it has been the custom, 
after each issuance of an automobile 
manual, for some of the insurance 
papers and other concerns to print 
handy form rate sheets or cards show- 
ing all important automobile rates. 
These rate charts have proved very use- 
ful to the field. In some instances, how- 
ever, errors of a disturbing nature have 
been brought to our attention. The Bu- 
reau has decided, therefore, to prepare 
its own rate charts this year, in two 
styles as follows: 

(a) Automobile Rate Chart for Desk 
Use: This chart will be printed on a 
large sheet of paper, on one side only, 
and will contain all important rates, 
classifications, tables, definitions and 
instructions, 

(b) Automobile Rate Chart for Pocket 
Use: A handy pamphlet of pocket size, 
in smaller type, to cofitain practically 
the same information shown on the 
desk chart. 





Establish Hospital Rooms 
The Manufacturers’ Liability Insur- 
ance Company in Newark, N. J. have 
established hospital rooms at 216 Mar- 
ket Street which is one block from the 
center of the city. 
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W. D. POTTER 





Wellington “Duke” Potter, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, compensa- 
tion and liability department of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, will re- 
sign on Januaryglist to return to his 
lative city, Rochester, N. Y., where he 
will become a contract agent of that 
company. Mr. Potter was engaged in 
the advertising business in Rochester 
before joining the Hartford company 
and was a member of the Rochester 
Ad Club and the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Potter’s history with 
the Travelers dates back to March 27, 
1913, when he became a Salaried spe- 
cial agent. He was educated in the 
Travelers Training School and his first 


assignment was to the Hartford Branch . 


Office. In September 1915 he was se- 
lected to assis: L. N. Denniston, sup- 
erintendent of training and instruc- 
tion, in the school, and served in that 
capacity for two years. In the mean- 
time he was promoted to special agent, 
Home Office, then to field assistant 
and later agency assistant. A portion 
of his time was devoted to supervisory 
work in the field. In October 1918 
the company promoted Mr. Potter to 
the rank of assistant superintendent 
of agencies and in all he has served 
the company in twenty-two states. 
* * * 


W. E. Mallalieu, who was with the 
National Board twenty years on De- 
ember 9, occupies an enviable position 
in the insurance fraternity. Despite the 
fact that he is a man of many bosses 
he retains a refreshing independence of 
spirit. A commanding, fearless figure, 
he has proved himself a valuable man 
for the insurance interests. Mr. Malla- 
lieu was born in Jersey City in 1874. 
His father was Frank A. Mallalieu and 
his mother, Sarah Frances Wickham. 
As a boy he went to Hasbrouck Acad- 
emy, going from thence to Wilbraham 
Academy at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
from which he graduated in 1892. Mr. 
Mallalieu has always attributed a large 
part of his subsequent success to the 
ideals and influences of this Academy, 
whose interests he still has actively at 
heart. He hag served as president of 
the Wilbraham Alumni Association and 
has recently had the pleasure of start- 
ing his eldest son, Wilbur EB. Mallalieu, 
Jr., as a student in the same institution. 

A year after graduating trom Wilbra- 
ham, Mr. Mallalieu took four years of 
technical training at Stevens Institute, 
Hoboken, New Jersey, from which he 
graduated in 1897 as a Mechanical En- 
gineer, but having specialized particu- 
larly in the electrical phases of the 
course. Upon his graduation from Stev- 
ens he spent several years in the em- 
ployment of the Worthington Pump 
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Company, and upon December gt, 19 
became an electrical inspector to, » 
National Board of Fire Underwrite” 
which was then located at 156 Brow 
way, New York City. With the ne 
tional Board, Mr. Mallalieu’s advane 
was steady. In 1906 he became assis 
ant to the general agent, Mr. Henr r 
Miller, and in 1909 this title da. 
changed to that of assistant fenera] 7 
ent. Toward the end of Mr. Miller’s i. 
his health broke down and his assistant 
assumed a considerable share of the 
duties of the office, so that when u : 
January 6, 1910, Mr. Miller passed avan 
after thirty-nine years of Service to th, 
organization, there was no doubt in the 
minds of National Board Officials as . 
the proper selection for his successor 
Upon June 30, 1910, therefore, Wilbur 
E. Mallalieu was promoted to the office 
of general agent, and became Seneral 
manager upon May 22, 1913. During the 
twenty years of his connection With the 
Board, he has seen its staff grow from 
eight employes to its present force of 
180; meanwhile there has been ga multi. 
plication of its services and influence 
by many times. 
~ * 


Eari Wilson—no relation to the col- 
lar manufacturers—was in New York 
attending his first insurance convention, 
He is the new commissioner of insur. 
ance from Colorado and has been in 
public life for some time. Once he was 
a county treasurer; then he was deputy 
state auditor. He is a graduate of the 
Co.orado Agricultural Coilege where he 
played a fine brand of foothall, which 
accounts for his desertion of the con- 
missioners on Saturday afternoon while 
he watched Jim Thorpe with his Car- 
lisle Indians and other players get 
trimmed at the Polo Grounds in a pro- 
fessional football match. 

x +* -” 


Otto A. Braun, a Milwaukee agent, 
gives a blow to the “Moonshine” in. 
dustry, in a statement Saying that an 
insurance company is not liable for 
damage done by a fire caused by a still. 
Mr. Braun added that it is likely that 
even if a fire was not caused by a still, 
the fact that a still had been in opera- 
tion would mean that the company is 
not liable. “Aside from the fact that 
the operation of a still is no doubt an 
illegal act, the standard fire insurance 
policy of Wisconsin provides that the 
company ‘shall not be liable for loss or 
damage occurring while the hazard is 
increased by any means within the con 
trol or knowledge of the insured,” he 
concludes. 

. - * 


A. C. Townley, of the Non-Partisan 
League, who has been a bogie man for 
insurance ever since the Non-Partisan 
League, with the state insurance plank 
began to make strides, is no longer 
head of that organization, according to 
daily newspapers. A bvard is to rum 
the league and, finances being low, 
Townley will go out on the farms again 
rounding up the ruraities who pay large 
sums for membership. Nebraska is 
said to be the next scene for a whirl 
wind membership campaign, the Ne 
braska farmers having had _ several 
bumper crops and having plenty of 
money in consequence. 

see 


Lee A. Phillips, vice-president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, is one of the group 
acting as backers for W. D. Vanderlip, 
the American mining engineer who has 
returned from Russia with contracts 
from the Soviet for three billions of 
dollars. The backers, prominent Los 
Angeles business men, are said to have 
each advanced $2,000 to Vanderlip. 

s* ¢ 86 


J. H. Castie-Graham, the clever se 
retary of the Canadian Association of 
Life Underwriters, was in New York 
last week. He is also editor of “The 
Life Underwriters News” of © 
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Fire Insurance Department 











Salvage of Senaca 
Clever Financiering 


DEPARTMENT’S NEAT SURGERY 





Takes a2 Broken Company and Gets 
Stockholders and Policyholders 
By Without Loss 





The liquidation of the Seneca Fire 
by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment is one of the. neatest jobs of the 
kind on record. When the Seneca 
failed—it went to smash in the North 
Penn Bank failure—it looked like @ 
bad one, but the Jesse S. Phillips Hos- 
pital for wounded companies has ef- 
fected such an amazing cure that it 
looks as if the stock policyholders and 
creditors will not lose a cent. A first 
dividend of 90 per cent to them was 
recently paid as has been published. 
One of the first things which the sup- 
erintendent did on taking possession 
was to re-insure all the outstanding 
policies with the Globe & Rutgers, a 
re-insurance which resulted ina saving 
of $40,000 for the Seneca and its policy- 
holders. 

The liquidation of this company is 
being conducted by the superintendent 
under a law recommended to the legis- 
lature by the Insurance Department in 
1909. 

This law provides that all liquida- 
tions of delinquent insurance corpora- 
tions shall be conducted by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance. The law does 
away with the old, long drawn out and 
expensive receivership proceedings. 
Under this law, the Superintendent of 
Insurance in the remarkably short 
time of a year, has collected the assets, 
determined the liabilities and gotten 
the affairs of the company to the 
point of paying to policyholders and 
creditors an unusually high first divi- 
dend. 

The remarkable thing about the 
liquidation proceeding is the low ex- 
penses of liquidation. Superintendent 
Phillips shows in his report filed today 
that the expenses of liquidation to date 
are only $15,667.21. 


J. & H. BACK IN OHIO 

The license of Johnson & Higgins, 
Chicago insurance brokers, which was 
revoked by Superintendent Crew, of 
Ohio, on October 5th for alleged viola- 
tion of the Ohio Agents Qualifications 
law and the Anti-Discriminatory law, 
and for criticised practice in the issue 
of binders on a group of Cleveland 
properties, has been resdnstated as of 
December 15. 


STEWART SAILS 
Cecil P. Stewart, of the American 
Merchant Marine and Frank B. Hall & 
Co., sailed for Europe on Tuesday of 
this week. 

















Young Buffalo Agency 
Making Progress 


ENSER & CLAUSS JNE YEAR OLD 





Members of Firm Had Their Prelimi- 
nary Training With National 
Lumber Insurahce Company 





Enser & Clauss, a live firm of local 
agents in Buffalo, was formed when 
P. G. Enser purchased the local busi- 
ness of the Seneca Fire Insurance 
Company, which had been conducted in 
the name of the Seneca Fire Agency, 
and on November 1 of this year it cel- 
ebrated its first anniversary. The mem- 
bers of the firm are P. G. Enser and 
E. T. Clauss, respective ages 37 and 27. 

About eighteen years ago Mr. Enser 
made his eniry into the insurance busi- 
ness via one of the local agencies and 
the feather duster route. In the course 
of time he became identified with the 
home office of the National Lumber In- 
surance Company as office manager 
and in various other capacities, includ- 
ing special work in the field, inspec- 
tions and losses. In 1914 he assumed 
the underwriting management and was 
also secretary in another Buffalo insti- 
tution, the Seneca Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and remained in that capacity 
until control of the company passed 
out of the city in September, 1918. From 
that time until shortly before the for- 
mation of the partrership, Mr. Enser 
acted as Buffalo manager and western 
New York and Pennsylvania represent- 
ative of the general agency then in 
control of the Seneca. 

Mr. Clauss gained his first insurance 
experience with the National Lumber 
Insurance Company, advancing in serv- 
ice to the position of daily report ex- 
aminer. He subsequently followed Mr. 
Enser to the Seneca and into the part- 
nership formed a year ago. Mr. Clauss 
served his country during the world 
war and his insurance experience cov- 
ers a period of eleven years. 

The agency represents the National 
Union, Hudson, Stuyvesant and Capital 
for the writing of fire business. Auto- 
mobile fire and theft is written in the 
National Union and. Stuyvesant and a 
very substantial amount of casualty, 
liability and compensation insurance is 
also handled in the organization. It is 
also agent for the New York Plate 
Glass Insurance Company. 





ANOTHER REALTY DEAL 


Harry Aronson has purchased five 
four and five-story buildings at 14-20 
Platt Street and 12-16 Gold Street; and 
they will be remodeled for insurance 
purposes. 











THE AUTOMOBILE-— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000 
$11,022,207.23 
'$6,966,656.56 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Fleaters. 
OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 


Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 
Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ZETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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orf NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
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TOKIO 


MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 








UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 




















LEWIS & GENDAR, 


INC. 
NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
United British Ins. Co., Ltd. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


-Detroit F. & M. Ins, Co. of Mich. 


Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 
Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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New Local Secretary 
of London Assurance 


CAREER OF WILLIAM SCHAEFER 


Announcement Well Received on 
Street; Company’s Local Depart- 
ment Nearly Half Century Old 


The appointment of William Schaefer 
as local secretary of the New York, 
Brooklyn and metropolitan department 


department. Its clientele has naturally 
been of the finest and no company 
stands higher with the old established 
business houses of the metropolis. 

Mr. Schaefer is one of the best-known 
figures on the Street and that his ac- 
quaintance is unusually large is evi- 
denced by the fact that he has been in 
local insurance for thirty-four years. 
He began as an office boy with the old 
fire insurance agency of Roosevelt & 
Baughton when thirteen years old. For 
many years he continued with that ag- 
ency in many capacities and finally was 
placed in charge of the local fire busi- 
ness of the Niagara Fire. Nineteen 
years ago he went with the Continental 
and has since held various positions 
with that company being manager 
of the Brooklyn office for the last three 





SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New .York Offices 


Metropolitan District 
C. G. Smith, Agent 
1 Liberty Street 


Service Department 


Marine Department 
Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
General Marine Managers 

63-65 Beaver Street 









































years. He is an able underwriter, is os : 
familiar with every section of Greater Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent att 
New York, is a good judge of values, 1 Liberty ‘Street by t 
has always been a hard worker and lar 
has a most agreeable personality. mist 
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y Gan Join Only he Standard Fire Insurance Co. me 
OF NEW JERSEY cers 
Co'umbus, O., Dec. 9.—At its annual TRENTON, N. J. wou 
meeting and banquet, Monday night, TOTAL ASSETS * “ = $1,448,852.62 of ( 
at the Hotel Deshler, the Ohio Associa- TOTAL LIABILITIES - - 847,154.95 A 
tion of Honored Associates, the Old NET SURPLUS . - - 601,697.67 - 
Guard of the Ohio fie!d force, none of . J. PRIOR, President W. M. Seer | 
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WILLIAM SCHAEFER century in the Ohio field, re-elected its — 
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of the London Assurance was well re- tional provisions and elected a new Gray, who is the infant of the organiza- An Ohio license has just been grant. a 

ceived on the Street and is in line with member. The officers are: tion, won’t wig Rage penne ode oe = ve" the Thames & Mersey to writs 

’ : L. J. Bonar, state agent of the Alli- he has a son years old, so he mus re, inland marine, tornado, automo. 
that company’s policy of gradually but ance and North America, president; be somewhat older than that. bile, burglary and theft insurance a A 
surely building up its local business in J A, Weinland, state agent Fire Asso- Clark O. Wood, special of the Home _ the state. Nothing has been done to- fire 
keeping with the great prestige of the ciation, vice-president; John H. Gray, of New York, is the new member, or ward the creation of an agency plant, con 
company. Two hundred years old, the state agent North British, secretary. will be, after he observes the 25th but C. D. McVay, a Columbus attorney con 
London Assurance came to this count President Bonar is 86 years young, and anniversary of his coming into the in the office of Arthur I. Vorys, former in 
TY travels the field with the best of them; field, late this month. He was elected superintendent of insurance, has been nes 
nearly half a century ago and after be- Vice-President Weinland is a youngster on that basis, and will be eligible to ramed as the legal representative of me 
ginning operations here, opened a local who celebrated his 75th birthday anni- attend the Springfield meeting. the company in the state. ddl 
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COLUMBIA iti 


Or, Take Commercial Cars— 


Carrying the commerce of the country in ever 
growing proportions, movers of great burdens, deliv- 


eries of swift dispatch, indispensable, costly—and 
subject to disaster. The insurance of them is a 
tremendously profitable public service—and_ the 
Columbia and its associated company, the Union 
Marine, maintain a specialized automobile depart- 
ment at your service. 


eSSS PSB Bsbersevraeawze. 


The Columbia Insurance Co. 


The Union Marine Insurance Co. 
New Jersey 


Liverpool 
27 WILLIAM ST., New York City 
CARROLL E. ROBB, Manager, 


F. H. CAUTY, Manager Automobile Department 
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fire Marshals Hold 
Spirited Convention 


SETTLE RECENT DIFFICULTIES 


iliation With Commissioners is 
Eifected By Special Committee; 
New Officers Are Installed 





Excitement in plenty characterized 
the opening sessions of the fifteenth an- 
gual convention of the Fire Marshals 
of North America at the Hotel Astor 
last week, but before the convention 
was over harmony prevailed. 

A committee of three was appointed 
at the opening of the morning session 
by the president to confer with a simi- 
lar committee from the insurance com- 
missioners. An adjournment followed. 
After two meetings this committee en- 
tered the afternoon session with the 
manimous resolution that the present 
officers resign and all business be sus- 
pnded until a meeting was held on 
Thursday to elect and install new offi- 
cers so that the two organizations 
would unite and start with a new slate 
of officers. 

At the opening of the morning ses- 
sion it was announced by President 
Jonn G. Gamber, of Illinois, that Dr. 
Caleb Moore, of the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church, was ill in bed and 
would not be able to deliver the invo- 
ation. “The Star Spangled Banner” 
was then sung. 

Committee Is Appointed 

A motion was made by L. T. Hussey, 
fre marshal of Topeka, Kan., that a 
committee of three be appointed to 
confer with the commissioners meeting 
in the next room before further_busi- 
ness was proceeded with and that the 
meeting should re-assemble at two 
dclock in the afternoon. This was 
seconded and a committee consisting 
of L. T. Hussey, Walter Bell, Fire Pre- 
vention Commissioner of Nashville, 
Teom., and George F. Lewis, Deputy 
Fire Marshal of Toronto, Ontario, was 
appointed by the president. The morn- 
ing session then adjourned. 

The committee of three entered the 
afternoon sessions and offered the reso- 
lution adopted at the two meetings of 
the joint committee. John G. Gamber 
immediately called for someone else to 
take his place as president, and left 
the chair. 

President Gamber Aroused 

“Gentlemen,” said President Gamber, 
“this is a direct slap at this convention. 
This is asking for the resignation of 
Officers installed at the convention at 
Toronto, Canada. This is a business 
too small to be recognized. It can only 
be the part of someone having a griev- 
ance. The work in the cause of fire 
prevention is too big to let little diffi- 
culties interfere. We have these 
problems in our smaller organizations, 
but we never let a foreign body step 
in and dictate. We must settle them 
in our organization. I stand ready now 
t do it. I am willing to go to the 
limit on a reconciliation.” 

Lewis Explains Situation 

George F. Lewis, one of the commit- 
lee, then rose and said: “As a member 
ot this special committee, this report 
affects me as much as it does Mr. Gam- 
ber, and yet I am in favor of it. It 
didn’t seem possible to take any other 
course. An odd condition confronted 
8, and we held two meetings to solve 
it. It is not a*slap at the president. 
Ithink he is too big a man to take it 
that way. Mr. Van Camp and the mem- 
bers of the other organization have al- 
80 been eliminated so as to give you a 
clean slate to start on. I did not think 
it fair for Mr. Gamber to take it as a 
bersonal matter.” ' 

Then two fellow members arose and 
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_ Mr. Gamber volunteered, but Walter 
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Nearing the Close of 
An Interesting Year 


1920 has been intensely interesting from 
many viewpoints. 


It was ushered in last January during a 
period of greatly inflated commodity and real 
estate values, which even grew more severe 
for the subsequent few months. 


The accompanying result to the insurance 
business of such high valuations was a great 
demand for all kinds of coverage. Premium 
income mounted to larger heights, business 
was developed without great effort and so 
things ran along in this abnormal way. 


But the early Fall saw the peak reached and 
cost levels struck the down grade. Co-incident 
with the tumbling of prices came a general 
tendency of retrenchment, cancellation, non- 
renewals. 


And so we await the New Year anxiously 
wondering what it will hold. To attempt to 
foretell—a difficult, almost impossible task. 


But it is safe to assume that no matter what 
the obstacles that 1921 has ‘in store they can 
be overcome if met with that confidence and 
determination so essential to industrial and 
commercial development. 


THE HOME OF NEW YORK will be there 
in the fight, seeking by her own faith and 
optimism to inspire similar spirit in her firing 
line representatives—the Local Agents. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
56 Cedar Street, New York 








Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy) 
Crop Investment, Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, 
Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits 
and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot 
and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


REPUTATION 





SERVICE 














Bell, of the committee interposed and 
requested him not to make any state- 
ment for the official records or other- 
wise. 

Another member arose and asked 
why the committee had made it a point 
in the resolution to ask for resignations 
and installations before the arguments 
in question were threshed out. 

George F. Lewis then said that the 
joint committee thought that the two 
old sets of officers would cause fur- 
ther friction and that their feelings 
would be intensified. 


President Gamber Agrees 


President Gamber then inquired if 
the old programme would be left as 
is and completed. He was told it 
would and said: “Then Ill agree, 
though it may be hard.” He resumed 
his place on the chair as president, 
accompanied by cheers from his fellow 
members, and asked for a vote on the 
resolution of the joint committee. The 
vote in favor of it was unanimous, and 
the meeting automatically adjourned 
in accordance with the provision of 
the resolution. 

“Friendly Enemies,” seemed to be 
the spirit that pervaded the joint meet- 
ing of the fire marshals and the insur- 
ance commissioners at the Hotel Astor 
on Thursday. Officers were nominated 
and installed, the former president, 
John G. Gamber, made his address, and 
reports were received from the various 
committees. At the afternoon session 
several papers were read. 

The resolution adopted by the joint 
committee was read at the opening 
session, and F. H. Ellsworth, fire mar- 
shal of Michigan, was elected tem- 
porary chairman. George H. Nettleton, 
of Minnesota, was elected temporary 
secretary. A motion was made that the 
rules be suspended forthwith and that 
the meeting proceed with the nomina- 
tion and installation of officers. 

The newly elected officers are: J. A. 
Tracey, fire marshal of Iowa, presi- 
dent; W. A. McSwain, insurance com- 
missioner of South Carolina, vice-presi- 
dent; L. T. Hussey, fire marshal of 
Kansas, secretary-treasurer; W. N. Van 
Camp, insurance commissioner from 
South Dakota, and George F. Lewis, 
fire marshal of Ontario, Canada, were 
elected for the executive ‘committee. 


Ex-Presidents’ Address 

Former President John G. Gamber 
was called on by the Chair to make his 
address, which he had prepared for 
the convention. He arose and said: 
“I am somewhat in the position of 
Woodrow Wilson; I am asked to de- 
liver a speech in my defeat. As I said 
yesterday fire prevention is too big a 
thing for any one man to stand in the 
way of. I am willing to be used for 
the benefit of the organization. I am 
willing to go to any part of North 
America at my own expense if it will 
benefit the organization.” 

The speaker then referred to high 
prices and the deflation that recently 
has overtaken industry, and said that 
the insurance companies had not made 
readjustments to the present levels. He 
made a plea for stabilization without 
panic or disorder. He said that the 
moral hazard had been wiped out by 
high prices, but that we were now in 
the grips again of moral hazard. Bold- 
ness and disregard of life had been 
sweeping the country recently, he as- 
serted, and he urged the expansion of 
the fire prevention movement. He said 
he had been to see Secretary Tumulty 
in trying to get the United States Post 
Office Department to adopt a fire pre- 
vention ‘stamp, but that he was told 
the expense would be about $32,000, 
and that an appropriation would have 
to be made by Congress. He would 
continue his agitation in this direction 
for the benefit of the organization. The 
latter part of his speech dealt with the 
difficulties of the organization recently, 
and therefore he requested that it 
would be put into the official records 
of the convention but not read, although 
there was nothing personal in it. 

Reports were received from the vari- 
ous committees, and E. P. Heaton, of 
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Ontario, chairman of the Committee 
or Exhibits, made a motion that this 
committee be discharged as it had no 
time to carry out its programme. The 
motion was passed. Another motion 
was passed to appoint a committee of 
three to consider the constitution and 
by-laws of the organization and report 
at the next convention. 
Closing Session Mild 

Quiet reigned at the last day’s ses- 
sion of the fire marshals convention, 
and the regular programme was car- 
ried to its conclusion in a business-like 
manner. 

L, T. Hussey, fire marshal of Kansas, 
in reading his paper on special hazards, 
advocated a uniform system of licens- 
ing electricians. He said that the gar- 





age hazard was also one that should SS oT 


be improved. INCORPORATED 1720 


H. H. Friedley, fire marshal from In- 
diana, read a paper on controlling the 


film fire hazard. He asserted that the 
use of films must be safeguarded by nee 
protecting booths. In many cases he 


EVERARD C. STOKgs | 


cited that films were now a menace to 

life and property. Walter B. Bell, of LONDON, ENGLAND 
T'ennessee, urged adoption of resolu- United States Branch 

tions for fire prevention in the public One 

schools. 92 William Street, New York 


A round table discussion followed in 
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the afternoon session at which Ralph 





Richman, the editor of “Fire Protec- 








Western Union Takes 
Over Auto Jurisdiction 


ITS OWN RULES TO PREVAIL 





For Flat 25 Per Cent Commission; 
Higher Rates in City; Lower 
in Country 





As a result of its inability to secure 
in any other way the ends which it has 
sought, the Western Union has decid- 
ed to take the bull by the horns so 
far as automobile business in western 
territory is concerned by itself assum- 
ing jurisdiction over that business, and 
enforcing in all Union agencies the 
rules of the Automobile Conference in 
regard to the writing of automobile 
business in the same way that its own 
rules are enforced in regard to other 
classes of business. 

Furthermore, it plans to put through 
the National Automobile Conference its 
own program in regard to commissions 
and rates, including the establishment 
of a flat 25 per cent commission on auto- 
mobile business in western territory, to- 
gether with raising of rates in the larger 
cities and lowering them in so-called 
country territory, so as to bring the 
loss ratio in both sections to approxi- 
mately 50 per-cent. To bring about 
this result it is provided that two mem- 
bers of the governing committee of the 
Western Union are to become mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
Western Automobile Conference, thus 
making them automatically members 
of the national body, and the whole 
weight of the Union’s authority is to 
be thrown in behind their recommenda- 
tions to that body. The governing com- 
mittee of the National Conference re- 
cently rejected the proposal of the 
Western Conference in regard to com- 
missions in western territory, but when 
the proposal is resubmitted as a West- 
ern Union proposition, it is anticipated 
that the results may be quite different. 

This program was adopted on the 
recommendation of a committee named 
at the special meeting of the Union 
held in Chicago last week to consider 
the quesiion, which was composed of 
C. A. Ludlum, Home of New York, 
chairman; C. F. Shallcross, North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile; George W. Law, 
Royal; C. R. Street, Fidelity-Phenix; 
George Long, Phoenix of Hartford; 
George H. Bell, National of Hartford, 
and President C. R. Tuttle, ex-officio. 

The Union’s decision to go ahead in- 
dependently was not taken until after 
an unsuccessful effort had been made 
to secure the co-operation of the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau in joint action 
along that line. The Bureau held a 
meeting of its own and also an informal 
joint meeting with the Union, but with- 
out result. It was understood that the 
Bureau men were favorable to the pro- 
posed changes in commissions and 
rates, but apparently enough support 
for the formal assumption or jurisdic- 
tion over the automobile business could 
not be secured to put that proposition 
through. 

Western Union officials believe that 
their action will go far to clear up the 
automobile muddle in the west. In the 
first place the assumption of jurisdic- 
tion will do away‘ with the irregular 
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which the convention adjourned. ADJUSTER 
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practices which have maintained in 59 Maiden Lane, New York City CROSTHW AITE| 
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if the program for changes in commis- 
sions and rates is put through, it will 
practically do away with the competi- 
tion from mutuals and _ reciprocals, 

which has caused most of the trouble, 

as it will enable the stock companies 
to offer a proposition which will be FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


just as attractive as their competitors’ 1852. 
from the financial standpoint, with the Continuously in business since 
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territory, except in the anti-discrimina- HOME OFFICE 
tory states—Indiana, Kansas, Ken- " 
tucky, Missouri, Ohio and eng er oal Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
where the rates are now being filed. NEW YORK 
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conference also decided to take jurisdic- 
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tion over automobile business and to 
give its support to the program outlined 
by the Western Union, which puts the 
automobile business in the West in all 
respects on the same basis as other 
classes of business. Three of the four 
large Bureau companies which have not 
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New Jersey Insurance Co. | 








been members of the Conference and 
have declined to be bound by its rules 
and regulations have gotten into line 
since the Bureau decided on this,action 
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Preliminary steps looking toward the 
formation of a regular organization of 
farm writing companies were taken at a 
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E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
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NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
80 William Street ; Insurance Exchange 
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RENT INSURANCE 





As Seen By Glens Falls Insurance Co. 


The question “Wha Pays the Rent?” 
in a booklet of the Glens Falls, is a 
very pertinent one to the owner of 
property which has either been badly 
damaged or destroyed by Fire, in case 

. he has not had the foresight to provide 

himself with Rent Insurance. An own- 
er may have Fire Insurance but this 
is not going to reimburse him for the 
loss of rents which he suffers during 
the period which it would take to re- 
build or repair his building to a condi- 
tion where it could be readily occupied 
again and the reut income once more 
established. The Fire Insurance Pol- 
icy would cover the actual material loss 
to the building, but the loss of rent for 
the time when the building was not 
producing would be a complete and 
total loss to an owner unless he was 
provided with insurance to cover this 
particular feature. 

When a building is destroyed or bad- 
ly damaged by fire, the material or 
property loss seems to the owner more 
real than the rent which stops during 
the process of restoration. The build- 
ing loss is generally regarded as a 
hardship or a calamity, while the loss 
of rent is usually taken for granted, 
thinking of it as unavoidable. 


There probably are many to whom it 
has never occurred that they can pur- 
chase insurance to indemnify them in 
the event of such a loss. If we con- 
sider the experience the average build- 
ing owner (or tenant, when liable for 
the rent during an untenantable period) 
has had in buying ordinary fire insur- 
ance, it seems odd that it has not been 
pointed out and impressed upon his 
mind that the loss of rent resulting 
from fire damage is just as real as the 
loss of the building itself. 

Some brokers and agents, when 
asked why they have not endeavored 
to promote the sale of rent insurance, 
have been quite frank in answering 
that they do not know much about. it, 
and that it is too complicated to bother 
with. The latter is, we think, an er- 
roneous idea. To acquire knowledge 
of anything worth while calls for men- 
tal effort; but to acquire a fair work- 
ing knowledge of Rent Insurance does 
not call for it in an unusual degree. 
When the fundamental conditions of 
rent insurance are understood, it is no 
more difficult to comprehend than any 
other kind of an insurance contract. 


The Contract 

In order to obtain a correct under- 
standing of the subject it is first essen- 
tial for one to have a perfectly clear 
idea of the interest that forms the 
basis for a Rent Insurance contract. It 
therefore seems advisable to preface 
the following illustrations of its opera- 
tion with a brief description of its na- 
ture or purpose. The interest referred 
to is commonly spoken of as Rent 
Value, and it should be borne in mind 
that it is Rent Value and not Build- 
ing Value that is under considera- 
tion. The former is the rent, either 
paid or to be paid by a _ tenant 
to the owner of the building. If the 
building is vacant, it is the rent 


the owner might earn if a tenant were 
obtained while it is in a tenantable 
condition. If the building were badly 
damaged or destroyed by fire or light- 
ning, its rent earning potentiality 
would be destroyed. Rent Value, 
therefore, is not what it cost the own- 
er to have the building erected, or to 
purchase it, or the price it might bring 
if it were placed on sale. The latter 
is called Building Value, which is a 
separate and different subject, and for 
that reason must be insured in a sepa- 
rate and different way. No doubt there 
may be some who will think it un- 
necessary to make the foregoing ex- 
planation, but it is frequently ob- 
served that many people, giving 
thought to the subject for the first 
time, have a confused idea concerning 
these two interests, thinking of them 
as identical. 


The purpose of Rent Insurance is, 
therefore, to indemnify an assured for 
the rent he may lose as a consequence 
of fire or lightning damaging a build- 
ing to an extent that makes it untenant- 
able in whole or in part. The liability 
of the insurance company, in point of 
time, does not extend beyond the per- 
iod consumed in rebuilding or restoring 
the building to a tenantable condition, 
and because of this, the time is com- 
puted from the day the fire occurs un- 
til the day it is again ready for oc- 
cupancy. The liability of the insur- 
ance company does not necessarily end 
at the date of expiration stated in the 
policy. It is liable for a loss of rent 
that may occur subsequent to the ex- 
piration of the policy, but caused by a 
fire which takes place within the term 
of the policy. In other words, a 
policy takes effect January 1, 1920, and 
terminates January 1, 1921, and a fire 
takes place December 10, 1920, and the 
date of restoration of the building is 
April 10, 1921, the insurance company 
is liable for the rent lost during that 
period of unoccupancy, but not in ex- 
cess of the amount of instance car- 
ried. 


Rent Insurance interest may be, and 
frequently is, contingent upon several 
conditions, one or more of which may 
be made the basis of a contract be- 
tween the assured and the company. 
As the purpose of this explanation is 
to outline the general nature of this 
form of insurance, and to illustrate its 
operation in a way to be readily under- 


stood, no tabulation or description is, 


given of the many conditions within the 
full scope of the subject. Such a pre- 
sentation might complicate and not 
simplify the subject for the layman. 
It seems, therefore, advisable to limit 
the exposition to the four principal 
and common forms of contract in use 
at the present time. When they are 


‘understood, no trouble should be ex- 


perienced in understanding any other 
contract of rent coverage. 


Reference is here made to the Rent 
Forms known as “A,” “B,” “C,” and 
“D,” which today are in more or less 
general use. The principal conditions 
of these forms for insuring the lessor 
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Think of the laborious task of mentally figuring the unearned premiums on 100,000 items of a re 
insurance schedule, compared to the Barrett System of machine figuring. We often wonder why 
some companies think they are saving money by doing this work themselves. We complete the job; 
checking registers, figuring net retention, and unearned premiums, preparing schedule and recapit- 


ulation for final settlement. ea 
Our policy writing department checks rates, on applications, figures, and types policies, forms at 4 


nominal cost. 
We install figuring systems and supply trained operators. 
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(the owner), and the difference between 
them may be stated as follows: 


Form A.—Holds the company liable for 
the rent, whether the building hap- 
pens at the time of the fire to be 
rented or vacant, and is based upon 
the rent for the time it takes to re- 
puild or restore the building to a 
tenantable condition. 

FORM “A” 

(Whether rented or vacant. Based on 

time to rebuild.) 





is hereby provided that if said premises 
| ed part oe, whether rented at the 
time or not, shall be rendered untenantable 
by fire or lightning occurring — during the 
continuance of this policy this Company 
shall thereupon become liable for the net 
rental value of such untenantable portions. 

Loss to be computed from the date o fire or 

damage by lightning until such time as the 

building could, with reasonable diligence and 
despatch, be rendered again tenantable, al- 
though the period may extend beyond the ter- 
mination of this policy, : 

If the assured occupies any portion of said 
building a fair rental value of the portion so 
occupied shall be considered as a part of the 
rents insured. 

In the event of a disagreement as to the 
time ordinarily necessary to restore the prem- 
ises to the same tenantable condition as be- 
fore the fire or damage by lightning, or as to 
the net rental value’ of premises occupied by 
the assured, the same shall be determined by 
appraisement or reference in the manner pro- 
yided in the printed conditions of this policy. 

In consideration of the reduced rate at which 
this policy is written it is agreed that this 
Company shall not be liable under this policy 
for a greater proportion of any loss that may 
occur than the sum hereby insured bears to 
the full rental value of the said premises for 
the time that would be reasonably required to 
tebuild and restore the same to a tenantable 
condition if totally destroyed. Total liability 
gnder this policy for any loss shall not exceed 
the sum insured by this policy nor this Com- 
pany’s pro rata proportion all insurance on 
said net rents or rental value whether other 
insurance covers against loss caused by light- 
ning or not.‘ 

Other insurance permitted without notice until 
tequired. 

NOTE:—Usual clauses regarding alterations 
and repairs, vacancy and wunoccupancy, and 

ission for devices and hazards, permitted 

y the rules, may be added. 

Form B.—Holds the Company liable 
for the rent of only the occupied por- 
tions of the building, and is based 
upon the rent for the time it takes 
to rebuild or restore the building to 
a tenantable condition. 


FORM “B” 


(Occupied or rented portions only. 
Based on time to rebuild.) 
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ises to the same tenantable condition as before 
the fire or damage by lightning, or as to the 
net rental value of premises occupied by the 
assured, the same shall be determined by ap- 
praisement or reference in the manner provided 
in the printed conditions of this policy. 

In consideration of the reduced rate at which 
this policy is written it is agreed that this 
Company shall not be liable under this policy 
for a greater proportion of any loss that may 
occur than the sum hereby insured bears to 
the full rental value of the occupied or rented 
portions of the said premises for the time that 
would reasonably be required to rebuild and 
restore the same to a tenantable condition if 
totally destroyed. Total liability under this 
policy for any loss shall not exceed the sum 
insured by this potiey nor this Company’s pro 
rata proportion of all insurance on said net 
rents or rental value whether other insurance 
covers against loss caused by lightning or not. 

Other insurance permitted without notice 
until required. 

NOTE:—Usual clauses regarding alterations 
and epairs, vacancy and unoccupancy, and 
permission for devices and hazards, permitted 
by the rules, may be added. 


Form C.—Holds the Company liable 
for the rent, whether the building is 
rented or vacant, and is based upon 
the full annual rent. 





FORM “Cc” 


(Whether rented or vacant. 
on annual rental value.) 


Based 





It is hereby provided that if said premises 
or any part thereof, whether rented at the 
time or not, shal] be rendered untenantable by 
fire or lightning occurring during the continu- 
ance of this policy this Company shall there- 
upon become liable for the net rental value of 
such untenantable portions. Loss to be com- 
puted from the date of fire or damage by light- 
ning until such time as the building could, 
with reasonable diligence and despatch, be 
rendered again tenantable, although the eriod 
may extend beyond the termination of this 
policy. 

If the assured occupies any portion of said 
building a fair rental value of the portion so 
occupied shall be considered as a part of the 
rents insured. 

In the event of a disagreement as to the 
time ordinarily necessary to restore the prem- 
ises to the same tenantable condition as before 
the fire or damage by lightning, or as to the 
net rental value of premises occupied by the 
assured, the same shall be determined by ap- 
praisement or reference in the manner pro- 
vided in the printed conditions of this policy. 
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The agent’s commission income may be main- 
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During a reconstruction period 
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Fire Insurance Company 
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HENRY EVANS, President 


HOME OFFICE: 
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In consideration of the reduced rate at which 
this policy is written it is agreed that this 
Company shall not be liable under this policy 
for a greater proportion of any loss that may 
occur than the sum hereby insured bears to 
the full met annual rental value of the said 
premises. Total liability under this policy for 
any loss shall not exceed the sum insured by 
this policy nor this Company’s pro rata propor- 
tion of all insurance on said rents or rental 
value whether other insurance covers against 
loss caused by lightning or not. 

Other insurance permitted without notice until 
required, 

NOTE:—Usual clauses regarding alterations 
and repairs, vacancy and wunoccupancy, and 
permission for devices and hazards, permitted 
by the rules, may be added. 


Form D.—Holds the Company liable 
for the rent of only the occupied por- 
tions of the building, and is based 
upon the full annual rent of such 
portions. 


FORM “D” 
(On occupied or rented portions only. 
Based on annual rental value.) 


It is hereby provided that if said premises 
or any part thereof, occupied and rented at 
the time, shall be rendered untenantable by 
fire or lightning occurring during the continu- 
ance of this policy this Company shall there- 
upon become liable for the net rental valué of 
such untenantable portions. Loss to be com- 
puted from the date of fire or damage by 
lightning until such time as‘ the occupied or 
rented portions of the building could, with 
reasonable diligence and despatch, be rendered 
again tenantable, although the period may ex- 
tend beyond the termination of this policy. 

If the assured occupies any portion of said 
building a fair rental value of the portion so 
occupied shall be considered as a part of the 
rents insured. 

In the event of a disagreement as to the time 
ordinarily necessary to restore the premises to 
the same tenantable condition as before the 
fire or damage by lightning, or as to the net 
rental value of premises occupied by the as- 
sured, the same shall be determined by ap- 
praisement or reference in the manner provided 
in the printed conditions of this policy. 

In consideration of the reduced rate at which 
this policy is written it is agreed that this 
Company shall not be liable under this policy 
for a greater proportion of any loss that may 
occur than the sum hereby insured bears to 
the full net annual rental value of the occu- 
pied or rented portions of the said premises. 
Total liability under this policy for any loss 
shall not exceed the sum insured by this policy 
nor this Company’s pro rata proportion of all 
insurance on said net rents or rental value, 
whether other insurance covers against loss 
caused by lightning or not. 

Other insurance permitted without notice until 
required, 

NOTE:—Usual clauses regarding alterations 
and repairs, vacancy and wnoccupancy, and 
permission for devices and hazards, permitted 
by the rules, may be added. 

Form A makes it necessary for the 
assured to estimate the time it may 
take to repair or rebuild, and, there- 
fore, he should carry an amount of in- 
surance equal to the amount ofthe rent 
involved for that time, in order to be 
within the requirements of the con- 
tract. This is necessary because the 
form clearly states that the contract is 
based upon the time to rebuild. The 
foregoing is true also of Form B. If it 
is estimated that the time to rebuild 
will require five months, an amount 
of insurance should be carried that will 
equal the rent for five months. While 
under this contract the amount of in- 
surance required equals the rent for 
five months, the policies must be writ- 
tén for a term of at least a full year, 
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concerned, this is the most liberal of es 


as a fire may happen any time during 
the year; but it will be apparent that 
the liability of the company is limited 
to any one period of five months (or 
fractions thereof totalling five months), 
for the reason that the insurance will 
be exhausted at the expiration of that 
time. 

In the case of Forms C and D, it is 
mot necessary for the assured to esti- 
mate the probable time to rebuild or 
repair, as they are based upon the full 
annual rent, and insurance equalling 
that amount should be carried for a 
term of not less than one year. It 
should be carefully noted that by the 
use of the forms based on full annual 
rent the assured agrees to carry insur- 
ance in an amount equal to the full 
annual rent income. In this respect 
they are similar to the requirement of 
the full co-insurance clause used* in 
cennection with ordinary fire coverage. 
Under these two forms the company is 
liable for any loss of rent that may 
occur in any one or more periods of 
the time encompassed by the term and 
amount of the insurance. 

It sometimes happens that a tenant 
of a property will bind himself by a 
lease that requires him to pay rent 
even though the building may be made 
untenantable by fire having damaged 
it. His interest in the event of such a 
contingency is just as insurable as the 
rent interest of a building owner, al- 
though the tenant’s interest is more 
commonly spoken of as Lessee or 
Leasehold Interest; but it is identical 
in its purpose, operation and functions 
to indemnify him in the event of loss. 

The preceding four different bases 
or conditions of the Lessor forms 
should be thoroughly understood in or- 
der to make an intelligent choice of 
the one that will best serve the re- 
quirements or wishes of the assured. 
The one that should be used is a ques- 


tion that must be decided by the as- . 


sured, as he alone knows the amount of 
loss in rent he desires to guard agaiast. 
The agent or broker should, however, 
be thoroughly prepared to advise the 
assured in deciding which form best 
provides the protection he desires. The 
assured also should decide the amount 
to be expended in buying the protec- 
tion, as a different rate of premium 
applies to each form. This is because 
some forms are broader than the oth- 
ers in coverings his interest in rents. 
The rates are graded according to the 
manner and degree of coverage given 
by each form; the highest rate being 
charged for the one that is the most 
liberal toward the assured’s interest. 
Form A Analyzed 

The highest rate is charged for 
Form A because it covers whether the 
building is rented or vacant, and only 
for the amount of rent involved during 
the period of time required to rebuild 
or restore the building to a tenantable 
condition, and also because its opera- 
tion very likely will subject the insur- 
ance company to a total loss of the 
amount covered by the policy. In so 
far as the interest of the assured is 
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the four forms. Although the highest 
rate is charged for this form, on ac- 
count of it covering the loss of rent 
for only a short time (being based on 
the time to repair or rebuild, for ex- 
ample, two or three months), conse- 
quently the amount of insurance it is 
necessary to carry is small compared 
to that required by Forms C and D, 
which are based on the full annual rent 
being insured. 


Form B Analyzed 


This form differs from Form A only 
in that it covers the rent of the por- 
tions of the building actua'ly occupied 
at the time a fire occurs. It is evident 
that this is not quite so liberal in its 
coverage as Form A, because it does 
not cover the rent interest of the va- 
cant portion of the building; therefore, 
less rate is charged for it than for 
Form A. 

Generally speaking, either Form A 
or B will apply in the case of small 
buildings. as these usually can be re- 
paired or rebuilt in a comparatively 
short time. This would, of course. 
hold good in the case of any bui'ding, 
whether large or small, where tenant- 
ability can be re-established in a short 
time. 

Form C Analyzed 


This form is not so broad in its cov- 
erage as either Forms A or B. While 
it provides for coverage whether the 
building is rented or vacant, it re- 
quires that the amount of insurance 
carried must be equal to the rent of 
the whole building for the entire year. 
It is apparent from this that a con- 
siderably greater amount of insurance 
must be carried than is called for by 
Forms A or B, and this necessitates 
a larger outlay for premium. On ac- 
count of the insurance company re- 
ceiving premium on a larger amount of 
insurance it can afford to charge a low- 
er rate for Form C than for either of 
the preceding forms. In the case of a 
building that requires a longer time to 
repair or rebuild, for example, 8 months 
to a year, Form C is preferable to A 
or B, as it gives protection for a longer 
period of time (being based on the full 
annual rent), but at a lower rate than 
that charged for Form A or B. 

Form D Analyzed 

This form is more restricted than 
Forms A, B, or C, in that it covers 
only the rented portions of the build- 
ing, but requires that the rent for an 
entire year be insured. It is obvious 
that this is the least liberal of these 
forms, and it is dua to this that the 
rate charged for it is the least. How- 
ever, this form is similar to Form C 
in that it affords protection for a long- 
er time than that given by Forms A 
and B, but, as already noted, at a lower 
rate, 

The first paragraph of each of these 
forms indicates the extent of the com- 
pany’s liability as it has been outlined 
in the preceding four paragraphs re- 
lating to Forms A, B, C, and D, and it 
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also explains that the loss is to be 
computed from the date of the fire or 
jamage by lightning until such time 
as the pbuilding can, with reasonable 
jiligence and despatch, be made ten- 
antable, although the period of time 
may extend beyond the termination of 
the policy. 

The second paragraph of each form 
js worded to the effect that if the as- 
sured occupies any portion of the build- 
ing, a fair rental value of the portions 
so occupied shall be considered as a 
part of the rent insured. 

If the discussion of the subject thus 
far has made clear the nature of a rent 
insurance contract, we feel sure that 
yery little trouble will be experienced 
in grasping the meaning of the first 
two paragraphs of each form. It is the 
fourth paragraph that, to many, is diffi- 
quit upon a first reading to understand. 
The first portion of this paragraph calls 
attention to the fact that the policy 
jg written at a reduced rate. Because 
of this, it points out that the company 
will not pay a greater part of any loss 
than the amount of the policy bears to 
ihe rent of the building for the time 
it may reasonably take to rebuild or 
restore it to a tenantable condition. 
Next, it explains that the total 
amount the company will pay for any 
joss shal not be greater than the 
amount of the policy. If there happen 
to be other companies insuring the 
rents, then this company will pay only 
its pro rata—that is, proportional part 
—of all the insurance covering the 
rent. If a loss is the result of light- 
ning, and if the other companies do not 
cover under that condition, then this 
company will pay only its proportional 
part of the total loss, just as though 
all the other companies did cover such 
a loss and had to contribute to its pay- 
ment, 

For the purpose of illustration, as- 
sume an annual rent income of $1,000 
written under a form (C or D) based 
on annual rent value. The per cent of 
insurance that should be carried is 
100 per cent, which is $1,000, because 
that is the full annual rent value or 
income, If that amount is carried, and 
either a total or partial loss occurs, the 
insurance will pay the full amount of 
the loss. 

Now let us suppose a _ condition 
wherein the assured does not carry 
$1,000 insurance, or 100 per cent. Sup- 
pose he carries only $800. That equals 
only 80 per cent or 4/5ths of the 
amount he agreed to carry in using the 
form based on annual rental value or 
Income. Therefore, the insurance is 
short 1/5th or 20 per cent, or $200. 
Under such a condition it is clear that 
the assured has failed to fulfill his part 
of the agreement, and because of this, 
and in the event of a partial loss, he 
becomes, so to speak, a co-insurer to 
a extent of 20 per cent. Again, let 
us suppose a loss of $500; therefore, 
a 80 per cent is to 100 per cent, so is 
the insurance company’s liability to 
$500. That is, 80 per cent of $500 is 
$400. The remaining 20 per cent of 
the $500, which is $100, must be borne 
by the assured; that is why he is spok- 
en of as a co-insurer. 

The relation these conditions bear 
v each other may briefly be outlined 
48 follows: First, the proportion that 
the amount of the policy bears to the 
amount of rent the assured agrees to 





insure. Second, that the company is 
liable for only a like proportion of any 
loss which the amount of the policy 
bears to the amount of rent the assured 
actually insures. Third, and finally, 
when the above mentioned proportions 
have been determined, that the com- 
pany will pay the loss of rent for only 
the time it would take to rebuild or 
repair the building to a tenantable 
condition. 


For those to whom the foregoing is 
not perfectly p‘ain, the following illus- 
trations are given at length to show 
in a definite and practical way how 
each of these forms operate, and what 
their conditions will result in when 
reduced to dollars and cents. When 
well understood, the knowledge thus 
gianed will enable anyone to interpret 
and understand not only the ordinary 
forms under discussion, but any other 
fcrm of a Rent Insurance contract. 


FORM A.—Covering whether rented or 
vacant—Based on time to rebuild 


Annual rent of the whole 

Mas c4- a ve tee s.d caine aby $8,000.00 
Time to rebuild whole build- 

SON is acerca kinkoosea ss 653% 4 months 
Rent for 4 months is 4/12ths 

of $8,000, which is......... $2,666.67 


Insurance should be written for a 
term of 1 year, at the annual rate, for 
4/12ths of $8,000, which is $2,666.67. 

Under a total loss, that is, requiring 
4 months time to rebuild, insurance 
would pay $2,666.67. 

Under a partial loss, that is, requir- 
ing less than 4 months time to rebuild, 
insurance would pay such proportional 
part of $2,666.67 asthe time it takes to 
rebuild bears to 4 months. For ex- 
ample, if it takes 3 months, the loss 
would be 3/4ths of 4 months rent. 

If the assured fails to carry $2,666.67, 
but carries only $1,500, the insurance 
is short to the extent of $1,166.67; he, 
therefore, wou'd become a co-insurer 
for the deficit. For example, if a par- 
tial loss occurs under such a condition, 
and the loss of rent is $800, which is 
less than the amount of insurance car- 
ried, and the time it takes to rebuild 
is 4 months, the insurance would pay, 
approximately, 150/266ths of $800, 
($451.13), and the assured would have 
to bear the deficit of 116/266ths of 
$800, ($348.87). 

FORM B.—Covering occupied portions 
only—Based on time to rebuild 
Annual rent of only the occu- 


NE, OE | a5 o's 3.8 0,0 9 S08 $5,000.00 
Estimated time to rebuild the 
occupied portions ......... 3 months 


Rent for 3 months is 3/12ths 
(Continued on page 35) 
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PUTNAM BUYS INTEREST IN PAPER 


(Continued from page 1) 


Boston at which the National Associa- 
tioa of Life Underwriters was formed 
through the efforts of Colonel Ransom. 
He assisted in issuing the first conven- 
tion number of “The Standard” and 
attended the national life conventions, 
reporting the meetings as long as he 
was connected with “The Standard.” 
He also represented “The Standard” 
for three years in New York City, his 
weekly letters from this place on in- 
surance topics attracting general at- 
tention throughout the country. Two of 
his notable correspondence activities 
are interesting to recall at this time. 
He took up the cudgel for English com- 
panies against Henry Evans’ propa- 
ganda for a discriminatory tax. An- 
other outstanding fact was that he ran 
across a story of reported differences 
in the United States Casualty, and, 
after meeting Edson S. Lott, who was 
then an under-officer of the company, 
between them they fixed up a publicity 
campaign which put the company on 
the road to its future successes under 
Mp unusualiy able management of Mr. 
ott. 


Start of National Association of Insur 
ance Agents 


Afterwards Mr. Putnam returned to 
Boston to become editor of “The 
Standard.” During this time the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
held its first conventions, and Mr. Put- 
nam was one of the first journalists to 
write a favorable editorial predicting 
that that organization would eventually 
grow to be a large and important fac- 
tor in the business. This was not a 
popular view at that time, as the move- 
ment in those days was not appreciat- 
ed in some quarters. Some under- 
writers were afraid of it; few under- 
stood it; and there was some suspicion 
as to what was the real motive of the 
organizers. 


Mr. Putnam broke with Colonel Ran- 
som on account of the effort of the 
Provident Savings Life, in financial 
difficulties, to have the Massachusetts 
Department value its policies on a pre- 
liminary term basis; and the two de- 
cided to separate. This led to the 
starting by Mr. Putnam of the “Jour- 
nal of Insurance Economics” and the 
carrying out of long-cherished: journa- 
listic ideas. It was an unique publica- 
tion dealing with the “economics” of 
insurance, and was published for one 
year practically without advertising. 
By that time it had attracted nation- 
wide attention and had a large list of 
subscribers among thoughtful under- 
writers throughout the country and be- 
gan to attract advertising. Mr. Put- 
nam did net personally solicit advertis- 
ing for this publication (and was joshed 
a good deal by the other newspaper 
boys for “leaning backwards,”) but in 
spite of this policy the subscription 
and advertising revenue was eventually 
built up so that it became a successful 
publication in the insurance thought of 
the day. 

Naturally, the “Journal of Insurance 
Economics” had a lot to say about the 
insurance agents’ movement and this 
was read with interest by officers of 
that association and led to his being 
called into its councils. Later on the 
association wanted to have a “Bulle- 
tin,” but did not know how to finance 
the proposition or to carry it out. Put- 
nam finally took hold of the matter 
on his own initiative. He tried to raise 
$1,500 among the agents to cover the 
estimated cost of printing for one year, 
but was able to secure only $800, to 
which he added some money of his own 
and went ahead as he had faith in its 
ultimate success. This was in June, 
1903. : 

That was the start of the “American 
Agency Bulletin,” which is today the 
official organ of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. He con- 
tributed his time without compensation 
for the first four years to the publica- 







tion. In the meantime, the National 
Association endorsed the “Bulletin” 
and made him secretary of the associa- 


tion in 1904 without pay. He still con-, 


tinued the “Journal of Insurance Eco- 
nomics” which afforded him a good liv- 
ing. When the association decided to 
have a salaried manager Mr. Putnam 
disposed of the “Journal of Insurance 
Economics,” (which was converted into 
The Eastern Underwriter) in order to 
devote his entire time to the associa- 
tion and the “Bulletin.” In this work 
he continued for fourteen years and 
assisted the agents to: build up the 
association and the “Bulletin” to strong 
and healthy proportions, the “Bulletin” 
becoming a source of profit to the as- 
sociation under his management. Mr. 
Putnam was elected to the office of 
secretary each succeeding year, having 
the confidence of the officers, commit- 
teemen and members until the Allen- 
Cox-Case administration came _ into 
power. It was not long before Mr. 
Putnam and the new administration 
came into conflict, and considerable 
about this breach was printed in the 
newspapers at the time. 


Served Overseas 

Mr. Putnam left the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in March, 
1918, and while various angles of his 
relationship to the association were 
under discussion between the admin- 
istration and Mr. Putnam’s friends 
among the agents he went overseas 
with the Y. M. C. A., spent a year in 
France and returned in August, 1919. 
In December, 1919, he was invited to 
become president of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania, taking office 
on January 1, 1920. He did not seek 
the position; it came entirely as a sur- 
prise, and he has enjoyed this work 
and met with a fair measure of suc- 
cess. 

“Since Mr. Putnam came to Philadel- 
phia,” a friend of his said, “he has 
studied insurance conditions from the 
standpoint of the Federation work, 
which has impressed him with the de- 
sirability of having a publication 
through which some of these insurance 
problems could be discussed. Hence, 
his ‘Insurance’ deal.” 





NEWS ARTIST COLLABORATES 

The M. L. Bayern Co., Inc., has suc- 
ceeded in making significant use of the 
pretty girl in advertising. In making 
up a calendar for 1920, H. A. Bayern, 
president, a specialist in automobile in- 
surance brokerage, consulted Samuel 
Cahan, illustrator for the New York 
“Sunday World” and Mr. Cahan de- 
signed a pretty girl’s head over a steer- 
ing wheel. The girl is laughing and not 
looking where she is going! 
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The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Incerporated 1871 

A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 

Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 


Capital $400,000.00 Surplus to Policy Holders $730,417.59 
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A seétion of a large panoramic drawing of San Francisco in 1863 —the year the Fireman’s Fund was founded. ’63 marks the beginning of San Francisco as a financial center, 
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Wn hen San Francisco Became 
an Insurance Center 


Tue corp rusu pays of forty-nine and the 
early fifties precipitated an enormous im- 
migration of fortune seekers on what had 
been up to that time the mere village of 
San Francisco. Many of these were of the 
strong American pioneer type. They cross- 
ed the plains and came around the Horn 
with their families to make their homes in 
the new country. 


But along with the settlers and home build- 
ers, GOLD had attraéted adventurers from 
every corner of the world. The worst classes 
from Europe and the Orient, and large num- 
bers of ex-conviéts from England’s prison 
colony in Australia availed themselves of 
cheap passage by ship to San Francisco. 


Lawlessness had full sway in the first fur- 
ious days of gold seeking. Everyone was too 


busy with his own affairs to interfere. In- 
cendiarism for the purpose of robbing and 
plundering was a common crime. The 
“hounds” as the band of robbers, murderers 
and incendiaries styled themselves, became 
so strong and so well organized that they 
openly defied the city authorities and the 


courts. 


Not until about 1863 had the Vigilance 
Committee and the twenty Volunteer Fire 
Fighting Companies made San Francisco a 
reasonably safe place for persons and prop- 
erty. Conditions were, by that time, propit- 
ious for the insuring of property against loss 
by fire. Ten local insurance companies were 
organized within a few years. The Fireman’s 
Fund is the only one of this group that has 


operated continuously since that period. 
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Commissioners Vote 
for U. S. System 


STAND. OF PHILLIPS 


Commissioners at Best in Debate On 
Adopting European Method 
of Operation — 


FOLLOW 





It really is a shame that the insur- 
ance commissioners for a few hours at 
least cannot hire Carnegie Hall so that 
the insurance offices can close for a 
day -and let their clerks and other em- 
pioyes attend sessions for educationa’ 
Furposes. Take the debate during the 
Astor meeting of last week on multiple 
lines—based on the Huebner bill which 
would, if enacted, inaugurate the Euro- 
pean system on these shores. Here 
the commissioners were at their best 
and such good debating has not been 
heard in one of their conventions in a 
long time. 

On one side were ranged Commis- 
sioners Mansfield, Hopbs and Dona‘d- 
son; on the other side, Phillips. <A 
lawyer of much experience, a public 
official of long standing and an old 
school gentleman is the commissioner 
from Connecticut. Equally gracious, a 
legislator of almost two decades stand- 
ing, is the commissioner from Massa- 
chusetts. The New York superintend- 
ent also had his training in the legisla- 
ture, while the Pennsylvania commis- 
sioner is brilliant, thinks fast, is inde- 
pendent and can hold his own easily. 
The entire debate was conducted with 
much manner and good humor, although 
earnest, and the appeal was intellectual. 
Mr. Phillips won. 

Recommendations Which Went Through 

The commissioners on the committee 
to which the Huobner bill was referred 
well knew that a majority and a minor- 
ity report would bring the subject to 
the couvention for discussion, but they 
were quite united on several points 
where they thought that help could be 
extended to the American insurance 
companies and the American merchant 
marine by the various states, and it 
was decided to submit the following 
recommendations before getting along 
with the multiple line debate, and they 
were adopted: 

Report of Sub-Committee appointed by 
the Committee to Consider a Memorial 
from the Shipping Board and from a Com- 
mittee from the House of Representatives 
Relative to Marine Insurance. 

The ‘Sub-Committee has considered the bill 
presented for the purpose of regulating Marine 
Insurance in the District’ of Columbia and sug- 
gests the following report thereon. 

It may be presumed xt the outset that the 
National Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers is entirely willing to do all in its power to 
assist and further the aims of Congress in build- 
ing up an American Merchant Marine. We 
have endeavored, therefore, to give the bill pre- 
sented careful and detailed consideration, taking 
up its several features with a view to ascertain 
which of these features can properly be pre- 
sented as part of a uniform legislative program 
to be recommended to the several states. These 
points will be discussed in the order in which 
they oppeer in the bill. 

1. Changes in the Marine Clause, so-called. 
_ The marine clause in the proposed bill differs 
in form rather than in substance from those in 
use in many states where marine insurance is 
very largely written. It has been represented, 
however, that some states have questioned the 
authority of a marine company to write the so- 
called builders risk. ‘There would be no objec- 
tion to broadening the clause so that builders 
risks or any other risks, except surety, affect- 


ing the subject matter, may be included, 
as it is our belief that in the ordinary 
forms of the marine clause this cover 
can be written. The Committee, therefore, 
recommends that the state laws fixing the 


powers of marine and fire-marine companies be 
so amended that such a company may, in con- 
necticn with a marine or inland marine or trans- 
portation insurance on property, also insure 
against any risk whether to person or to prop- 
erty, including liability for loss or damage to 
either, arising out of the construction, repair, 
operation, maintenance or use of sthe subject 
matter of such primary insurance, except life 
insurance and surety and fidelity bonds. The 
Committee does not consider it expedient that 
liability for death or injury to the person aris- 
ing from the operation, maintenance or use of 
aircraft or automobile be written under the 


marine clause so long as the separation now 
existing between casualty companies and fire and 
marine companies continues. 

2. Classes of business which may be tran- 
sacted by insurance companies. 

Other than the changes in the marine clause 
there seems to be no reason for comment upon 
the classes of. insurance outlined in the bill 
which companies may be authorized to transact. 
The classification made in the proposed bill dif- 
fers in arrangement rather than in substance 
from the classifications in use in states having 
a well-developed insurance law. The main prob- 
lem under this head is the combination of classi- 
fications which a single company may be incor- 
porated to transact, the so-called multiple line 
problem. The distinction between fire and 
marine companies and companies writing the so- 
called casualty lines is very generally observed 
in insurance codes. Of late years there has 
grown up a certain degree of over-lapping. 
Nevertheless, the distinction is of such long 
standing that there is much opposition in oblit- 
erating the distinction, not only among insurance 
companies but also among the several insurance 
departments. Inasmuch as the question of mul- 
tiple lines is before the Convention in another 
form, no recommendation is made in this re- 
port. 

3. Re-insurance Companies. 

While the case of re-insurance companies 
stands on a somewhat different footing, the same 
consideration as that noted above has caused no 
recommendation to be made in this report. 

4. Re-insurance. 

The clause of the proposed bill relative to re- 
insurance appears to be exactly parallel to the 
action heretofore recommended by the Conven- 
tion and enacted into law in the states of New 
York and Massachusetts. It would appear un- 
necessary to do more than reiterate the convic- 
tion of the Convention that a liberal policy of 
allowing credit for reinsurance along the lines 
of the bill heretofore recommended is highly 
desirable. And that states which have not 
adopted this legislation adopt the Convention’s 
bill. 


5. The Unearned Premium Reserve for 
Marine Risks. 
the computation required by most insurance 
codes in that it doubles and in some cases 
codes is that it doubles and in some _ coses 


trebles the reserves at present required and hbe- 
sides sets definite limits as to when untermin- 
ated voyages or transit risks shall be deemed to 
expire. In present conditions affecting ocean 
transportation the limits set and the increased 
reserve appear not unreasonable, but it is ques- 
tionable whether such limits or increases would 
not be unwise after normal transportation con- 
ditions are restored. Before recommending 
these changes there should, in the judgment of 
the Committee, be further investigation. 

The bill does not seem definitely to provide 
for a loss or claim reserve. As it is phrased 
this item of liability is carried as a surplus. The 
surplus of a marine company should be the re- 
mainder of its assets after deducting the un- 
earned premium reserve, the loss or claim re- 
serve, its other liabilities and capital stock. 

6. Taxation. 

The proposed bill provides a method of com- 
puting the underwriting profit on marine busi- 
ness, and the substitution of a profit tax for the 
excise tax on premiums commonly in use. A 
profits tax, other things being equal, seems more 
equitable than an excise tax on premiums. Be- 
fore recommending a definite change, however, 
a further investigation should be made. 

7. Investment of Assets of Domestic Com- 
panies. 


A uniform investment law would be of great. 


value but does not appear essential. This mat- 
ter should also be investigated before uniform 
action is recommended. 

Merger of Insurance Companies. 

A complete insurance law should include pro- 
visions for the merger of insurance companies, 
and the provisions of the proposed bill appear 
entirely sound. 

9. Membershin in Underwriters Associations 
and Insurance Syndicates. 

The Convention is in entire agreement with 
the position of the proponents of the bill that 
a successful entry to the foreign field depends 
on the ability to form and the right of companies 
to enter into Underwriters Associations and 
Syndicates. It is recommended that in states 
which have anti-trust laws prohibiting member- 
ship in such associations and syndicates, such 
prohibition be removed. 

10. Foreign Branches. 

If in states legislation is necessary to author- 
ize insurance companies to establish foreign 
hranches, such authorization should be made, 
The bill makes the following provisions in con- 
nection therewith: 

1. Provisions that the transactions of a for- 
eign agency may be omitted from the an- 
nual report for six months previous to the 
time when the report is made, all omitted 
transactions to be included in the next an- 
nual report. 

2. Permitting companies to include in ad- 
mitted assets agents balances in foreign 
countries which are collectible and not more 
than 180 days past due, with such other 
modifications as may properly apply to for- 
eign business obtained by way of reinsur- 
ance. 

The Convention has already taken action 
substantially along these lines. When nec- 
essary statutory provisions should be made 
for giving credit for agents balances in ac- 
cordance with the above provisions. 

11. Corporations to Write Insurance in For- 
eign Countries. 

The proposed bill provides for the incorpora- 
tion of companies to engage exclusively in in- 
surance in foreign countries and permits the 
ownership of the capital stock of such corpora- 
tions by American corporations engaged in the 
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less obscure. 


Marine Law. 


on request. 





How Marine Insurance Serves kausiness | 


The Jones Act Remedy? 


The facts underlying The Jones Act are more or 
Of the general public few have a 
clear idea of the conditions that The Jones Act 
was designed to correct. 
counts for the variety of contradictory opinions 
heard about the benefits or injuries that will re- 
sult from the operation of the new Merchant 


Why not get the facts? Nowhere have we seen 
a clearer statement of the facts underlying the 
insurance phases of the Jones Act than the state- 
ment of Dr. S. S. Huebner, Expert to the U. S. 
Shipping Board, published in the booklet “The 


Basis of Our Shipping Prosperity.” 


Here in plain business English he tells the insur- 
ance conditions that the Jones Act was designed 
to remedy. He speaks as an authority and gives 
the facts straight from the shoulder. 


To understand the Jones Act you should read 
Dr. Huebner’s booklet. We will mail you a copy 
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same kind of insurance. The considerations 
relative to multiple line insurance by domestic 
companies do not apply to companies not writing 
business within the United States. The enact- 
ment of enabling legislation along the lines sug- 
gested, is, therefore, . recommended, subject to 
tne limitation that no Insurance company shall 
invest more than twenty per cent of its capital 


+ and surplus in stock of such corporation. 


12. ther Provisions. 

The remaining provisions of the bill relative 
to the licensing of brokers and the keeping of 
classified records appear to be domestic questions 
which may fairly be varied to meet conditions 
in the several states. With regard to the keep- 
ing of records, it might be said that a br 
discretionary power in the supervising official 
is on the whole to be preferred to elaborate 
statutory requirements. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mr. Mansfield Talks 

Mr. Mansfield opened for the multiple 
line forces, which include among their 
advocates the Travelers and the Aetna. 
He carefully traced the different steps 
showing how the subject had come to 
the atterition of the commissioners for 
action and then said: 

“Connecticut is in favor of multiple 


line insurance. There are companies 


already organized in Connecticut which 
have the power under their charters to 
write any and all kinds of insurance, 
including life. That permission is per 
haps of little avail when Mr. Phillips 
controls the situation. No compaly 
writing all of these lines can be 

mitted to hid state. I realize that the 
position I take can be of little real im 
portance, but I think that as a state 
ment of a principle ultimately we will 
realize the significance. Admiral Bet 
son has emphasized to us the necessity 
of multiple lines, as have the congres 
sional committee and the shipping 
board. It is necessary to the com 
panies in order that they may carry 02 
the insurance business more success 
fully than in any other way. It is pre 
posed to build up a large Americal 
merchant marine and to do that there 
must be ships, and provision for ” 
is being made. With the building ° 
the ships must come the co-operation 
of the banks and the insurance com 
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The insurance of the ship and 
o must be in one operation, so 
t it will not be necessary to go to 
a dozen different offices, if the 
acessity for the coverage exists. The 
. competition of the European com- 
nies must be met. Two-thirds of the 
parine insurance premiums are paid to 
companies of Great Britain. The Amer- 
ican companies should be able to com- 
e on even terms at least with the 
foreign companies.” 
Reads Rush Memo 
Mr. Mansfield was followed by Com- 
missioner Donaldson who read a strong 
memorandum from President Rush, of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
a, illustrating the importance from 
the standpoint of protecting American 
commerce and trade secrets of Amer- 
can insurance for American ships and 


cargoes. 
Against European System 

Mr. Phillips, the third speaker, said: 

“| fully concur in all which has been 
gid in regard to the desirability of 
jeveloping the American merchant ma- 
rine and American marine insurance. 
| differ, however, with my friends re- 
specting the proposition that in order 
to develop successfully American ma- 
rine insurance it is necessary to aban- 
ion our present system of specialized 
fines and to adopt what is in reality 
the English system. England has a 
geat many good things, but I am not 
yet ready to subscribe to the proposi- 
tion that everything which comes from 
fngland should be adopted in America. 

“Mr. Rush made the point that the 
4mericans cannot get complete marine 
cover in American‘companies. It has 
heen said that it is not right for the 
argo or ship Owner to go to several 
companies to obtain this coverage. I 
agree with him. If there are any re- 
srictions in the laws to prohibit com- 
plete coverage for inland transportation 
risks these restrictions should be re- 
noved, 

“But, they are saying that in addi- 
ton there should be given the multip'e 
power, the right of a company to write 
all classes of insurance, and why? How 
vould it help New York, Massachusetts 
md Connecticut companies were they 
given that right? I do not believe a 
fre company should write compensa- 
tin insurance or employers’ liability, 
nor if they had that right do I see how 
it would build up their marine. Prob- 
ably the greater part of marine insur- 
mee originates in New York—probably 
§ percent. Last year when there was 
4proposition in the legislature to elim- 
ite unauthorized marine irsurance 
te marine underwriters and brokers 
ad ship owners a!l stated that there 
was not sufficient marine facilities. 

“You have in this country the small 


company. -I believe the big company . 


could ‘write the multiple lines, but if 
il companies were permitted to do so 
What would be the result? Companies 
tot equipped would wander into fields 
Where they have not had experience, 
where they would meet with disaster. 
ow many of the small companies 
vould survive? Some years ago a 
S underwriter made the predic- 
tin that inside of twenty vears twenty 
% twenty-five fire insurance companies 
vould be writing’ all the fire insurance 
husiness’ in ‘the United States. If you 
uopt the multiple line system’ his pre- 
would come true before a quar- 

‘er of a century. 
“We have, just had an experience 
&@ company writing marine insur- 
mee where there have been tremendous 
| What would have happened to 
departments if that company 
Were writing all lines? Would the cas- 
a have had to make good the defi- 
: Or, if it had great compensation 
Would the marine have had to 
800d for those? There are some 
mete te companies in this state 
r the ragged edge. The 
Reatest arity to the public is in our 

Hobbs 


ed line 

S SMOWS , at England Has Done 
ereetmlssioner Hobbs said that what- 
‘in, May be the purity of the Amer- 
System the fact remains that the 
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Court of Appeals 
Defines Pilferage 


THE STEALING OF ANY PART 





Loss is Not a Theft Unless the Entire 
Package, Including Goods and 


. Container, is Taken 
Pilferage has generally been con- 
strued by underwriters to mean the un- 
lawful taking of part of the contents of 
a shipment of cargo, with no reference 
to the percentage involved, and this 
customary definition has been upheld by 
the Appellate Division of the New York 
State Supreme Court in the case of 
Charles Goldman against the Insurance 
Company of North America, after two 
adverse judgments rendered by lower 
courts. In the opinion of the Appellate 
Division the words “excluding pilfer- 
age” are “intended to exclude any theft 
from the package small or great where 
the package itself is not stolen.” 
Although this decision is entirely in 
favor of the underwriting companies 
some offices have not in the past made 
full use of their rights but have paid 
claims coming under the “theft but ex- 
cluding pilferage clause” in accordance 
with the conditions involved in each 
individual settlement. More than One 
office has held itself liable for loss 
when more than half the goods con- 
tained in any case or package was 
taken and particularly so when the en- 
tire contents were stolen and the con- 
tainer filled with substitute materials to 
conceal the loss until discovered by the 
consignee upon delivery of the package. 
In the latter instances the loss to the 
insured is as great as if both the con- 
tainer and the goods were stolen yet 
under the terms of the policy the un- 
derwriter can relieve himself of liabil- 
ity by insisting upon a strict construc- 
tion of the contract. In order to avoid 
being seemingly unfair to the assured 
and also to prevent chances of litiga- 
tion many policies contain the following 
words: “This policy covers the theft of 
an entire package only, but does not in- 
clude pilferage.” There can be no doubt 
as to the extent of the underwriter’s 
liability when the theft clause is worded 
in this manner, as the court points out 
in its opinion in the Goldman vs. Insur- 
ance Company of North America case. 
The Standard Dictionary defines pil- 
fering as the stealing or gaining by 
petty theft; stealing in small quantities, 
and this interpretation of the word in- 
fluenced not only the Appellate Term 
Court and the Municipal Court, Borough 
of Manhattan, Ninth District, but loss 
adjusters also at times in the settle- 
ment of claims when the distinction 
between pilferage and theft was drawn 
to a fine point. The Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court unanimously 
based its judgment upon what is con- 
sidered to be the prevailing custom of 
the marine insurance business and 
upon the obviously intended meaning 











great companies outside of America 
have been built up by practicing the 
other system, and therefore there must 
be some merit in it. The facts should 
be faced. The American companies are 
at a disadvantage because they are 
meeting the competition of companies 
employing a different system than that 
used here. Mr. Hobbs declared that 
he knew he was talking ineffectively 
because it did not make any difference 
what other states did as long as New 
York insisted that its position was 
right and would not permit the multi- 
ple line system to be introduced. 

The commissioner then discussed the 
question of spread. He did not agree 
with the New York commissioner that 
the more lines the greater the menace 
to security. He felt that spread had 
contributed largely to the, successful 
operation of foreign companies, and he 
thought the same would be true of the 
American companies. . 

The commissioners voted in favor of 
retaining the American system. 
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of the policy issued by the Insurance 
Company of North America. 

The opinion, in full, is as follows: 

The action is upon,an insurance pol- 
icy. The policy, after including theft 
as one of the risks thereby covered 
states “except as hereinafter specified,” 
and there was then provided “This pol- 
icy covers theft of an entire shipping 
package but all pilferage is expressly 
excluded.” The shipment was of twelve 
pieces of woolen cloth, each piece 
wrapped in a separate piece of paper, 
but all included in one wooden case 
which was closed, nailed up, marked 
and addressed to the consignee. When 
it reached the consignee five pieces 
were missing from one of the cases of 
the value of $611.10. There is a single 
question in the case and that is whether 
the theft of these five pieces of woolen 
cloth from the package constituted pil- 
ferage as the word is used in this con- 
tract. A number of definitions are given 
indicating that pilferage generally 
means petty theft. It is claimed, there- 
fore, that this not being a petty theft 
was not pilferage, and was covered by 
the policy. This was so held by the 
Municipal Court, as matter of law, and 
by the Appellate Term. The intent of 
the policy as I read it simply covered 
the theft of an entire package and 
did not cover the theft of any part of 
a package where the package itself was 
not stolen. , 

I recognize that an insurance con- 
tract must be construed strictly against 
the insurer, because the insurer wrote 
the contract. The intention of the in- 
surer however was plainly expressed to 
cover only the theft of the entire pack- 
age and the words “excluding pilferage”’ 
were intended to exclude any theft from 
the package small or great where the 
package itself was not stolen. 


In the case of Tamarin v. Insurance 
Company of North America 68 Pa. Su- 
perior Court Rep. 614, this was express- 
ly held, in the Superior Court of Penn- 
sylvania. The same clause was there 
for consideration. The opinion in part 
reads: “The purpose of this clause is 
obvious. The company would undertake 
responsibility for the trunk. That was 
the thing that was checked. A record 
was presumably kept of its transfer 
from place to place. It was an object 
under the eve of baggage agents, statior 
agents and other persons into whose 
custody it came. Its movements could 
be traced by the records of the trans- 
porting company or by the knowledge 
of agents and employes into whose care 
it came. But this could not be said of 
the contents of the trunk. They were 
not observable. In case of disappear- 
ance, there would be no record by which 
they could be traced. While the insur- 
er, therefore, might be willing to take 
the risk of a trunk he might for mani- 
fest reasons decline to assume the risk 
of the abstraction of articles therefrom. 
This intention is further made appar- 
ent by the exception of all pilferage. 
Thig as contended by the plaintiff could 
only apply to articles of trifling value 
and appeal is made to the definition of 
the term in support of that view. But 
when read with the context, we re- 
gard the word as being used in the 
sense of filching; to take a small part 
only rather than the whole; of stealing 
privily. There could be no reasonable 
explanation of the use of the term if 
it was to apply to trifling things only 
rather than the articles of greater value. 
It has force, however, when construed 
to mean an exception from the risk of 
the abstraction of a part of the con- 


tents of a shipping package. The diffi- 
culty of guarding against larcencies of 
the latter kind is an apparent reason 
for the insertion of such a clause in 
the policy.” 

In that case a fur coat of the value of 
$300 was stolen from a trunk. To this 
reasoning might be added the further 
consideration, that the construction as 
thus claimed would require in almost 
every case a submission to the jury of 
the fact as to whether the article stolen 
from the entire package was of trifling 
value within the meaning of the policy. 
This would render the policy indefin'<e 
and uncertain, and would cause the 
necessity of a law suit substantially 
upon every theft, in order that the 
court might determine whether the 
theft was of such an amount as consti- 
tuted a petty theft, or whether it was a 
theft of a sufficient amount as not to 
come within the meaning of the word 
pilferage. 

In construing a contract the court 
should lean to a construction which 
makes the contract definite and certain 
and not to a construction which leaves 
in substantially every case a question 
which must be submitted to a court for 
determination. It would seem clear that 
the policy never was intended to have 
such an indefinite and uncertain mean- 


ing. The plaintiff admits if the word 
“only” had been inserted after the 
words “entire package,” so that the 


clause should read “this policy covers 
the theft of an entire package ‘only,’ 
but does not include pilferage,” that he 
would have no cause of action. Such an 
interpretation in my judgment should 
be put upon this clause, and I think the 
judgment of the Municipal Court and 
the determination of the. Appellate 
Term should be reversed with costs and 
the complaint dismissed with costs. 
Joseph Levy, of Levy & Becker, rep- 
resented the Insurance Company of 
North America, while E. C. C. Thomas, 
acted as attorney for the respondent. 





CORONET INSURANCE SERVICES 

London, Nov. 30.—J. A. Thomas, who 
is well known in insurance circles, has 
commenced business in conjunction 
with a small syndicate under the name 
of the Coronet Insurance Services, as 
insurance brokers and general agents, 
at 7, The Crescent, Minories, E.C. For 
many years Mr. Thomas was manager 
of an important commercial house in 
Mark Lane, for whom he built up an in- 
surance fund so successfully that the 
syndicate in question has been formed 
with the object of making use of his 
combined insurance and commercial ex- 
perience. 


EXPORTS STILL LARGE 

Facts and fancies are at odds again. 
Underwriters complain constantly of 
the small amount of business being of- 
fered in the marine offices, and just as 
one begins to believe that the agencies 
are about to close in despair the Gov- 
ernment foreign trade figures show that 
the country’s exports for October were 
valued at $150,000,000 more than those 
for September and only $80,000,000 less 
than those for October of last year, 
when business was considered fine. 
Goods worth $752,000,000 were exported 
from the United States during October, 
and someone got the insurance on those 
shipments. 





William E. Beale has joined the staff 
of Julius Finn, a broker: at 120 Broad- 
way. 
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Sydney Brooks On 
Lloyd’s Register 


ITS HELP TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Insurance and Classification Society 
Form Two Main Pillars of 
the Mercantile Marine 








Just at a time wher advocates of 
broader American marine insurance 
facilities are enlisting the aid of state 
insurance departments with arguments 
that a complete and independent do- 
mestic insurance market is an absclute- 
ly necessary complement to our mer- 
cantile marine, Sydney Brouks, one of 
England’s ablest publicists, appears 
with an article in the “North American 
Review” enumerating in a brilliant and 
effective style the enormous advantages 
which Britain gains from her insurance 
sources. 

Mr. Brooks describes the organiza- 
tion, growth, and present operations of 
Lloyd’s Register and the important 
part it plays in extending the Empire’s 
shipping and foreign trade. The con- 
clusions reached with regard to Lloyd’s 
Register are applicable to the American 
Bureau and American insurance and for 
that reason Mr. Brooks’ statements, con- 
tained in his article on “Two Pillars of 
the British Merchant Marine,” are given 
herewith in part: 

“Among the objects aimed at by the 
Jones Act for the recreation of the 
American mercantile marine are the 
classification of ships and their insur- 
ance through purely American agencies. 
To an Englishman, like myself, these 
objects appear not merely legitimate, 
but laudable. If, as seems clear, the na- 
tional mind of America is firmly set on 
reviving the days when the Stars and 
Stripes were to be seen on every ocean, 
when the Yankee clippers were famous 
throughout the world, and when Armer- 
ica launched twice as many tons as 
Great Britain, then it is only natural 
that this ambition should include a 
control of the classification and insur- 
ance machinery. It is a sound judg- 
ment which has led Senator Jones to 
see in Lloyd’s and Lloyd’s Register two 
indispensable fillers of British sea-power 
and of Great Britain’s world-wide trade. 
Very properly he wishes the American 
merchant navy to rest on its own, and 
not on alien foundations. He hopes for 
an American Lloyd’s and an American 
Lloyd’s Register. He looks forward to, 
and is working for, a time when cognate 
institutions in Washington or New York 
will challenge, and so far as American 
shipping is concerned, will oust the in- 
fluence and authority of the great 
British organizations. As I have said, 
the goal he has set himself seems an 
eminently right and rational one to 
strive for. Whether he will ever reach 
it, or come anywhere near reaching it, 
is another matter. 


Lioyd’s Widespread Power 

“Fundamentally, Lloyd’s Register is 
a society for the classification of ships. 
Its central function has been from the 
beginning and is now that of grading 
vessels in various categories of merit, 
so that shipowners, merchants and un- 
derwriters may know everything it is 
essential for them to know concerning 
the ships in which they are interested. 
But a society—I wonder if Senator 
Jones quite realizes this—which exists 
to classify ships insensibly finds itself 
driven to undertake innumerable other 
and equally vital responsibilities. To 
begin with, it must have expert sur- 
veyors within easy reach of the prin- 
cipal ports to examine and report upon 
the vessels to which classes are to be 
assigned. Then it cannot differentiate 
between ships, or put this one in a 
higher grade than that one, without 
having formulated in its mind some fair- 
ly definite standard of strength, dur- 
ability, workmanship, and so on. It 
follows from this that it is to every. 


macau 6 Sania rsh 


beforehand. A shipowner does not wish 
to order a ship if on completion it is 
placed by the classifying society in a 
low category. In that case he has to 
pay more for insuring it, and the mer- 
chants on the conveyance of whose 
goods he depends for his profits will 
fight shy of it. For when you have a 
society whose judgment on ships is fol- 
lowed by underwriters and merchants, 
and when the class to which a vessel is 


' assigned fixes her standing in the eyes 


of the shipping world, and governs all 
the commercial transactions in which 
she plays a part, a power is created 
which, so long as it retains its vitality, 
must gradually spread to every corner 
of the industry. 

“Commerce is international, and a 
classification society, which rises to a 
position of authority in a country in 
whose economy shipping plays a lead- 
ing part, necessarily finds that its en- 
dorsement is sought after by the ship- 
owners and shipbuilders and underwrit- 
ers of other countries; while its own 
members, having worldwide commercial 
and insurance jnterests, are naturally 
as anxious to possess the fullest infor- 
mation about the ships built abroad as 
about the vessels built in their own 
country. Hence the society is forced 
td extend its operations to foreign lands 
and to see to it that foreign ships 
which aspire to inclusion in its classified 
register are constructed in accordance 
with the same regulations and under 
the same meticulous supervision as 
ships at home. The standards thus set 
by the society become the determining 
and universal standards, and its hall- 
mark is accepted everywhere as the 
verdict of the ultimate court of appeal. 


Position of Transcendent Influence 


“It will be seen, therefore, that a 
classification society which really 
knows its business must gradually build 
up for itself, through a series of conse- 
quences whose progression almost re- 
sembles a law of nature, a position of 
transcendent power and _ influence. 
There are many classification societies 
in the world, but only one of them— 
Lloyd’s Register—has risen to the full 
height of its opportunities. 

“I get a strong impression that the 
society was never more alert, or better 
organized and equipped for its work, or 
co-operating more helpfully with all that 
is soundest and most enterprising in 
British shipping, than at this moment; 
while its esprit de corps and the devo- 
tion and unswerving uprightness of all 
who are connected with it remain as 
they always have been—unsurpassable. 
Its committee of management, equally. 
representative of the merchants, ship- 
owners and underwriters of London 
and the principal British ports, and re- 
inforced by a strong infusion of techni- 
cal experts, contains not a single name 
that is not recognized as a guarantee 
of authority and distinction in this or 
that branch of the shipping industry. 
The more one studies the society’s his- 
tory—the wise caution with which for 
nearly twenty years after it had admit- 
ted the first iron-built vessel to the Reg- 
ister it refrained from laying down 
rules which might have proved too rigid 
for the construction of iron ships, and 
the energetic propulsion it imparted to 
the use of steel in shipbuilding—the 
more confident is one’s assurance that 
in the still greater revolution which oil 
and the internal combustion engine 
seem destined to work -in the world’s 
shipping, and in helping to regain for 
the British mercantile marine the A 
premacy that has been temporarfly 
wrested from it by the war, the society 
will prove an indispensable counsellor, 
guardian and ally. At once the most 
national and the most international of 
British institutions, there is no branch 
of shipping at home or abroad, from 
liners and tramps to yachts, fishing 
smacks, trawlers, tankers, refrigerated 
ships, and other vessels built for the 
requirements of special trades, that it 
has not taken under its steadying care. 
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the nations that count are plunging 
furiously into the business of shipbuild- 
ing, and when the need for a trusted 
regulating authority of experience and 
discrimination will be peculiarly felt. 

“The experience and the traditions of 
the society and its unique authority and 
organization seem, indeed, to place it 
beyond reach of any successful chal- 
lenge, and one of the reasons why ef- 
fective competition with the British 
mercantile marine is likely to be a mat- 
ter of some difficulty is that no country 
possesses, or is in a position to evolve, 
an institution in any sense comparable 
to that of Lloyd’s Register.” 





A WASTE OF GOOD LAW 
F. W. Erdtman, insurance broker, 
has recently run his automobile into a 
ered —— garages where the proprie- 
ors professed igngrance of the ordi- 
nance- which requ uy the registration 
of visiting cars. 





SAFETY NOT PROBLEM OF WINGS 





Up to the Designer of Aircraft Motors 
to Make Planes Good 
Risks 





The development of aeria! transports 
tion for civil purposes must eventually 


‘depend upon the support of the invest 


ing public and this support will not be 
forthcoming unless proposed company 
can effect insurance of its fleet # 
reasonable rates. The price paid agi! 
surance will depend upon the safety 40! 
reliability of machines and in this “e 
nection the main factor is the desigt 
the engine. The writer considers 

85 per cent of the aircraft wrecks sr 
due to engine failure. The whole future 
of civil aerial emanetetion is, there 
fore, laugely a questiqn of .co-0 
betoent atarermenet and de 


ye enn (Lieut-Col. W. H. , 
reraft Engineering.) 
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Federation’s Service 
Is Fast Increasing 


oN A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 





Waging a Strong Fight Against Social 
Insurance in Western States; 
Badgerow Elected President 





Throughout the whole country and 
particularly in the West where the op- 
portunities are greatest, the Insurance 
Federation of America is making good 
in its fights against the spread of so- 
cialistic insurance as fostered by indi- 
yidual state governments. This was the 
outstanding feature of the annual con- 
yention of the Federation held at the 
Hotel Astor last Friday, the first since 
its reorganization a year ago. Repre- 
sentatives from a large majority of the 
State Federations reported to the na- 
tional body that they were successfully 
protecting the business of insurance 
from the persistent attempts of radi- 
cals, Non-Partisan Leaguers, Socialists, 
and others to wrest .private coverage 
from the hands of the companies and 
agents and place it under the control 
of state boards. The State Federations 
in North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Nebraska, Mon- 
tana, Minnesota, and Kansas especially 
have spread valuable educational propa- 
ganda showing effectively the fallacies 
of the radical propositions. 

Aresolution was adopted by the Fed- 
eration to the effect that it should not 
engage actively in politics by support- 
ing or opposing any candidate for .an 
elective office or by aiding any political 
party during a campaign. However, this 
is a limitation upon the activity of the 
Federation solely and is not binding 
won the members individually who 
are, of course, free to hold their own 
political views. Two other resolutions 
were a’so passed: one changing the 
wording of the provision concerning 
annual dues of the company members, 
although not altering the amount each 
will pay; and the other recommending 
that each State Federationelect,as a 
member of its executive committee a 
representative of a fraternal. The fra- 
ternals control large bodies of opinion 
in their local fields and their support 
is necessary. 

The election of officers resulted in 
Harve G. Badgerow, of Chicago, being 
selected to succeed Wade Fetzer, also 
of Chicazo, as president. Philip §. 
Powers, Richmond, Va.; John T. Hut- 
chinson, Detroit, Mich.; and William 
G. Curtis, Mich.. were re-elected vice- 
President, secretary and treasurer re- 
spectively. 

Secretary Hutchinson’s Report 

Secretary Hutchinson submitted his 
report on the year’s activities after 
President Fetzer called the meeting to 
order and Charles Bellinger, of the 
Fidelity & Casualty, welcomed the 


members on behalf of the New York 
State Federation. Since the last an- 
nual meeting on December 3, 1919 the 
national organization has been incor- 
porated under the name of the Insur. 
ance Federation of America, Inc.; head- 
quarters have been established in De- 
troit; most of the State Federations 
have transferred their memberships to 
the corporate board; and a sufficient 
number of class 2 members, companies, 
has subscribed to the financial plan to 
guarantee the budget. Several State 
Federations were bolstered up and new 
ones organized in other states under 
the competent direction of Albert N. 
Wold, M. L. Fletcher, and the regional 
secretaries. 

“A few instances of state accomplish- 
ment will show the work the Federa- 
tion did,” said Mr. Hutchinson. “In 
Kansas where State monopolistic com- 
pensation insurance was threatened the 
State organization was rebuilt to meet 
this movement to a, point of efficiency 
never before approached. Mr. Wold, 
national organizer, did most effective 
work in this State. Kansas, from a 
somewhat weak member of the Federa- 
tion, now has a flourishing organiza- 
tion with a salaried secretary. 

“In Montana new life has been eject- 
ed into the State body. Homer N. 
Bostwick, the State president, effect- 
ually fought the movements of the 
1.W.W. and Non-Partisans to establish 
monopolistic insurance covering com- 
pensation, hea'th and accident, old age 
and employment insurance. The Mas- 
sachusetts Federation, too, has success- 
fully downed the socialistic insurance 
attempts so far.” 

Treasurer Curtis reported that re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year ending Octo- 
ber 31 amounted to $43,251 with ex- 
penditures of $25,358, leaving a bal- 
ance of $17,892 which in reality be- 
longs to the companies underwriting 
the expenses of the Federation up to 
$40,000. 


Federations’ Efficiency Growing 


The efficiency of the State Federa- 
tions is being heightened and they are 
becoming increasingly serviceable not 
only to casualty companies but to all 
others exposed to social insurance 
schemes William BroSmith, of the 
Trave'ers, chairman of the advisory 
committee, told the convention. The 
state organizations can be depended 
upon in an emergency to prevent the 
inroads of state insurance, and mean- 
while, when no battles are being 
waged, they are devoting their atten- 
ion to other problems of insurance. 
Mr. BroSmith made a plea for the ap- 
pointment of a full-time manager to 
assist Secretary Hutchinson, because 
the work of the Federation is becom- 
ing too great for one man to handle. 

President Fetzer spoke highly of the 
idea to engage more full-time workers 
and said that if the Federation is to 
remain active rather than passive cer- 
tain duties must be relegated to per- 
sons who can devote all their time and 
energies to them. He advised the 
State Federations to employ full-time 
secretaries and if some could not af- 
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Newspaper Ads Pull 
Auto Theft Squeals 


HOPWOOD ATTESTS EFFICACY 





Adjuster Recovering 38 P. C. All Cars 
Stolen By Advertising Rewards; 
15 P. C. By Other Means 





In an informal talk before a meeting 
of Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Thurs- 
day in the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce, E. B. Hopwood, adjuster, cred- 
ited newspaper advertising for the re- 
covery of 38 per cent of all stolen auto- 
mobiles whose claims were presented 
to him for adjustment. This means 
that newspaper advertising ferreted 
out for him more than 70 automobiles 
during November, as he recovered 
more than 100, the latter number rep- 





ford it regional secretaries should be 
appointed. 

F. L. Gray, of Minneapolis, told of 
the fight in his state against social in- 
surance. Through the activities of the 
State Federation a state investigating 
committee was appointed to visit other 
states to view conditions, and the com- 
mittee’s report will be submitted at the 
coming session of the Minnesota Legis- 
lature. 

President Badgerow took the chair 
after his election and presided over 
the balance of the meeting, devoted to 
reports from state representatives. The 
Illinois Federation, is making a special 
effort to enlist the co-operation of state 
organizations in other lines of business 
when there is a common ground to 
work upon, and to interest business 
men.in genera] in the affairs of the 
Federation. > 
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Losses paid to June 30, 1920 
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Surplus over all liabilities............. 


eae 53 per cent of all claims han- 
ed. 


The effectiveness of newspaper ad- 
vertising defies competition with the 
combined work of the detective bu- 
reaus, the automobile squad, police in- 
spections, State registration, circulari- 
zation of garages, etc. This compari- 
son, however, reflects unfairly on some 
of the other agencies, as they have 
been working so effectively that auto- 
mobile recoveries are gaining, in pro- 
portion, on thefts, which are greatly 
facilitated by the increasing numbers 
of automobiles. 

Spreading the Alarm 

The ordinary routine procedure for 
seeking a supposedly stolen car, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hopwood, is about as 
follows: As soon as a car is stolen in 
New York, the precinct police are noti- 
fied. Within two hours, under the new 
system, complete data have passed 
through headquarters into the hands of 
the automobile squad, which consists 
of eighteen plain clothes men equipped 
with automobiles. 

The latter, says Mr. Hopwood, are 
particularly efficient, acting with mili- 
tary precision and going out after a 
car in the frame of mind of, say, state 
mounted police, that they must “get” 
the car before they return. Comment- 


ing upon the ordinary police inspec- 
tions, Mr. Hopwood remarked that the 
last two cars recovered were “thorough- 
ly pastered.” 

Rewards, said Mr. Hopwood, seem 
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to have nothing te do with the activ- 
ity of the'police. They amount to from 
$50 to $300, depending according to 
fixed scale on the value of the car, 
and, when earned, are divided between 
the successful policeman and the police 
pension fund. The system under which 
policemen receive marks and promo- 
tion to higher salaries, seems to afford 
greater incentive. 

Meanwhile the Automobile Detective 
Bureau of the automobile conference 
is notified and the “alarm” sent to 
police departments all over the East 
on the 16,000 daily “blue sheets.” And 
the Secretary of State is requested to 
“nip it” if the automobile comes up 
for license transfer. ; 

For undetermined information about 
the automobile the adjuster wires the 
factory, in which case it is extremely 
desirable to have the car number rath- 
er than the motor number. The Ford 
organization, is particularly efficient, 
being able to identify any of its 5,- 
000,000 cars with either the motor or 
the car number and returning complete 
description in less than one week. This 
is well as 50 per cent of the stolen 
automobiles are Fords. Meanwhile the 
owner is required to report in person 
at police headquarters to give such 
helpful information as he can. ' 

Hounding the Thief 

No pains are spared to run down the 
thief, especially by the conference de- 
tective bureau. Mr. Hopwood, with 
several insurance representatives, went 
to Teddy Goodman’s funeral to make 
sure he was the occupant of the coffin. 
(One of the brokers at the meeting 
suggested to Mr. Hopwood that he 
could have saved the trouble by investi- 
gating whether the life insurance com- 
pany had paid.) Teddy Goodman was 
the man who blew up the 59th Street 
garage to cover himself and who com- 
mitted suicide when cornered by the 
automobile squad. Mike Meyers, who 
appropriated 119 Cadillac cars, was 
similarly honored. 

Companies even go to the expense of 
transporting an assured long distances 
that he may identify a recovered auto- 
mobile supposed to be his, and will 
even, in some cases, compensate him 
for loss of time, or salary. Frequently 
identification is impossible, as in the 
case of an owner who has just had the 
ear renovated, leaving no character- 
istic marks. In 50 per cent of the 
eases, the number on the car, the num- 
ber on the license card and the rnum- 
ber on the State records do not agree, 
owing to mistakes over telephone and 
by irresponsible clerks. 

The courts are not always to blame 
for lenience to convicted auto thieves, 
as political pressure is often brought to 
bear indirectly at their trials. Those 
making the arrest are always glad 
when the automobile has been moved 
across a state border for then the case 
comes under the Federal jurisdiction as 
interstate commerce. Fecleral courts 
act quickly in this matter, auto- 
matically sending a convicted man to 
Atlanta for two years. Fear of this 


says Mr. Hopwood, for the fact that 
practically all automobiles recovered 
are found in the same state they were 
stolen in, ~ 

s cs x 

Questioned about moral hazard, Mr. 
Hopwood stated that he thought very 
few men would hire another to steal 
their car. But the practice of valuing 
automobiles above actual value must 
be stopped. Every year Mr. Hopwood 
himself sells his car and finds himself 
in the position of selling the car for 
many hundred dollars less than he 
could get if he allowed someone to 
steal it. He also recommends a special 
premium on extra tires and other equip- 
ment. In adjusting the theft of acces- 
sories, particularly, companies often 
make good contrary to the advice of a 
painstaking adjuster. 

Apropos of a suggestion by a brok- 
er that companies load their “ammuni- 
tion” served out to brokers with the 
reason-why of rates, Mr. Hopwood cit- 
ed collision rates as an instance of how 
effectively this could be done. Year 
by year collision rates are rising. Yet 
companies continually claim to be los- 
ing money. Why? Because collision 
hazards increase as the number of cars 
increases. And the companies base 
their rates on the hazard. i. e., the 
number of cars, of the preceding year, 
instead of estimating for the current 
year. 

Of the several possible adjustments 
of repairs, such as giving the job to 
the lowest bidder, selling the car to a 
salvage agency and making a cash set- 
tlement (which many companies like), 
Mr. Hopwood emphatically expressed 
preference for taking the automobile 
te the factory’s repair shop. These 
shops seldom overcharge, he finds, and 
there is seldom any come-back from 
the assured that “the car does not 
run right.” 

Liability was the only phase of auto- 
mobile insurance in regard to which 
Mr. Hopwood was pessimistic. Al- 
though accurate statistics were lack- 
ing, it appeared that only 60 per cent 
of all the automobiles in this country 
were insured against fire and theft, in 
large measure because of mortgages, 
tut that a very great percentage of 
owners, who had nothing but the auto- 
mobile to lose, neglected liability insvr- 
ance. The problem of dealing with 
truck owners who issue phoney mort- 
gages on their trucks will probablv 
have to be handled by the state. If 
drivers are careless, however, by all 
means lock them up. 

Discussing multiple lines, and the ef. 
fect on automobile insurance of the pro-. 
posal before the insurance commis- 
sioners at the Hotel Astor to allow fire 
companies to write indemnity lines and 
vice versa Mr. Hopwood agreed that 
there was a difference in the mental 
attitude required to deal with either 
and referred to his own experience as 
having “influenced him to leave prelim- 
inary decisions on liability and colli- 
sion to his Jegal department. 
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May Change Ohio 
Compensation Law 


TO END THE STATE ‘MONOPOLY 





Insurance Men Do Not Yet Know 
What Will Be Attitude of 
Governor Davis 





Columbus, O., Dec. 9.—Indications 
are beginning to develop threat when the 
legislature convenes in January, a bill 
will be introduced amending the state 
workmen’s compensation law so as to 
permit the writing of this form of cov- 


erage by liability companies operating 
in Ohio. As the law was originally 
enacted, this could be done, but the 
privilege was amended out of the stat- 
ute, thus creating a state monopoly, 
and the question whether it is legal for 
companies having pre-existing contracts 
in the state to continue them is now 
before the United States Supreme 
Court for decision. 

It is generally supposed that Gov- 
ernor-elect Davis favors such an 
amendment of the law, but if he does, 
he has given no indication of the fact 
by public’ utterance. All that is actual- 
ly known of his attitude is that he ac- 
tively opposed the passage of the ori- 
ginal bill. Organized labor, however, 
is acting on the theory that an effort 
will be made to modify the law, and 
is preparing to oppose it vigorously. 
However, there is a strong and grow- 
ing element that is not so favorably 
inclined to the state monopoly, even 
in the ranks of labor; so indications 
are that if the attempt to modify the 
law is made, it will precipitate a bit- 
ter fight, regardless of the outcome. 





The Bankers Automobile Insurance 
Company, Lincoln, Neb., has been 
authorized to do business in Louisiana. 






A Progressive 


SURET Yann CASUALTY 


Company 





MARYLAND’S NEW LINE 

The Maryland Casua'ty is now pre 
pared to write insurance against logs 
or damage caused directly by the aggi. 
dental discharge or leakage of water 
from street water supply mains and 
fire hydrants either as a separate form 
of insurance or as an additional coy. 
erage to the usual water damage coy. 
erage. 





A. & H. Society Dines 

The Accident & Health Society of 
New York held its monthly dinner at 
the Drug & Chemical Club in William 
Street last week. Forty-three members 
were present, and many new applica- 
tions for membership were received. It 
was the second dinner this season. A. 
H. Antes, of the Aetna, acted as chair. 
man. 

J. N. Huling, of the Aetna Group De 
partment, spoke to the members on ac- 
cident, group and health insurance. 
His talk was interesting and _ instruc 
tive. J. L. Wood, of the New York State 
Insurance Department, answered ques 
tions on accident and health claims. 

* * a 


Transfer E. K. Hawley 


Everett K. Hawley, who has been 
employed as a special agent at the Phil- 
adelphia and Fifth Avenue (New York) 
Branch offices of the Aetna affiliated 
companies, has been transferred to the 


Home Office. 
2s ¢ «@ 


Ultimate Moral Hazard 
The Supreme Court of New Jersey 
decided this week that injury to the 
boiler of a steam automobile, due to 
forgetfulness of the operator to put 
cut the fires, constituted a valid claim 
for insurance within the meaning of 


the fire policy. 
* * . 


C. D. Murray, formerly special agent 
of the Maryland Casualty, is now 4 
special agent of the Aetna. 
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~ Glens Falls on Rent Insurance 


(Continued from page 27) 


of $5,000, equalling......... $1,250.00 

Insurance should be written for a 
term of one year at the full annuai 
rate, for an amount equal to 3/12ths 
of the annual rent ($5,000) of the occu- 
ied portions, which is $1,250.00. 

Under a total loss, and time to re- 
puild is 3 months, insurance would pay 
the face value of the policy, namely, 
1,250. ; : 

Under a partial loss, that is, requir- 
ing less than 3 months to rebuild, in- 
surance would pay such proportional 

t of $1,250 as the time it takes to 
rebuild bears to 38 months. For ex- 
guple, if time consumed in rebuilding 
js 2 months, insurance would pay 
gords of $1,250, which is $833.33. 

If the time to rebuild requires more 
tan 3 months, the insurance would pay 
oly $1,250, the limit of the company’s 
jability, and the assured would bear 
the loss of rent in excess of that figure. 

It the assured fails to carry $1,250, 
put carries only $1,000, the insurance 
js short $250, and in the event of ioss, 
the assured becomes a co-insurer for 
the deficit. For example, if a loss oc- 
ars under such a condition, and the 
joss of rent is $800, which is less than 
the amount of insurance carried, and 
the time to rebuild is 3 months, insur- 
ance would pay such proportion of the 
ess as $1,000 bears to $1,250, which is 
100/125ths of $800 ($640). The assured 
yould have to bear the remainder of 
the loss, which is, approximately, 
%/125ths of $800 ($160). 

If the loss of rent equals or exceeds 
the amount of insurance carried, then 
the full amount of the insurance ap- 
plies. 

FORM C.—Whether rented or vacant— 

Based on annual rental value 

Annual rent of who e building. . .$8,000 

Insurance should be written for one 
year, at the annual rate, for the amount 
of $8,000. 

Under a loss requiring 8 mcnths to 
rebuild, insurance would gay 8/12ths 
of $8,000, which is $5,333.33. If the 
tine to rebuild is 10 months, insurance 
would pay 10/12ths of $8,000. If time 
is 12 months, insurance would pay 
B/l2ths of $8,000, which is the full 
anual rent. 

If the assured fails to carry $8,000, 
but carries only $5,000, the insurance 
is short in the amount of $3,000, and 
the assured becomes a co-insurer, for 
the deficit. Therefore, if a loss oc- 
wrred under such a condition, insur- 
ace would pay 5/8ths of the loss, and 
the assured would have to bear the re- 
maining 3/8ths of the loss. If the time 
torebuild happens to require 4 months, 
the insurance would pay 5/8ths of $2,- 
666.66 ($1,666.66), and the assured 
Would have to bear the remaining 
$/8ths of $2,666.66 ($1,000). 

FORM D.—Covers on occupied por- 

tions only—Based on annual 
rental value 

Annual rent of only the occu- 

Died portions .............. $5,000.00 

Insurance should be written for a 

of 1 year, at the full annual rate, 
in the amount of $5,000. 

Under a loss requiring 3 months to 
Mbuild, insurance would pay 3/12ths 
ot $5,000, which is $1,250, that being 
the amount of rent involved during the 
Mtenantable period. 

If, under a loss, the time to rebuild 
Tequires 9 months, the insurance would 
My 9/12ths of $5,000. If the time re- 
st Were 11 months, the insurance 
ould pay 11/12ths of $5,000, and so on. 

the assured fails to carry $5,000, 

Carries only $3,000, the insurance 

short $2,000, and because of this he 
th €s a co-insurer for the deficit in 

€ event of a loss. Therefore, if- a 

loss occurs under such a condi- 

» and the loss of rent is $800, 
h is less than the amount of insur- 
carried, the insurance would pay 
vn “sg eae: ($480), and assured would 
$809 ($320) the deficit of 2/5ths of 
the insurance carried is $3,000, 
loss exceeds that amount, for 
“ample, $4,000, the insurance would 


aR 


pay 3/5ths of $4,000 ($2,400), and the 
assured would have to bear the deficit 
of 2/5ths of $4,000 ($1,600). 

Rates 

Rates vary in different States accord- 
ing to conditions relating to Insurance 
generajly prevalent in; those States. 
Some States favor and some forbid the 
use of a Co-Insurance Clause. 

The general scheme which is given 
herewith shows the relative rate differ- 
ences in the use of the various forms 
and this method is used in some sec- 
tions. 





The Maryland Assurance, 


Good Advice in its paper “Protection,” 
From offers this good advice: 
Maryland Now this present lull in 


some sorts of business 
will bring about, in fact has already 
started to bring about, a lowering in 
the prices of many of the necessities 
that are bought by millions of prospec- 
tive purchasers of life insurance. It is 
true that some wage-earners will be ad- 
versely affected by the temporary slow- 
ing up of the industries in which they 
are engaged, but the great majority of 
Americans of the class that purchases 
life insurance will continue to enjoy un- 
diminished incomes, and they are al- 
ready finding the cost of living lower— 
that is, they are beginning to have more 
margin for investment in life insurance. 





Warning to Canadian Public 

The Burglary Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Canada warns the public through 
the press that certain persons have 
been calling at residences claiming to 
represent burglary insurance compa- 
nies, asking permission to inspect the 
premises and making particular in- 
quiries as to where jewelry, furs and 
other valuables are located. The public 
are advised under no circumstances to 
allow any person to inspect their 
property without first making absolutely 
sure that they are properly authorized 
and seeing their credentials, as it is 
believed that suspicious characters are 
using this means to gain advance knowl- 
edge of premises they intend to bur- 
glarize. 





ACCOMMODATION THEFT 
Finance companies discover’ that 
“nice people” running behind on mort- 
gages, are likely to leave their cars 
temporarily in a safe place and have 
to have the cars “found” for them. 





Standard’s New Paper 

The Standard Accident has begun 
the issue of a new publication, called 
“Standard Service Monthly.” In its 
initial issue appear pictures of promi- 
nent representatives of the New York 
office, including Manager C. A. Time- 
well; Chief Adjuster F. C. S. Knowles; 
William H. Ayres, cashier; Ogden 
Davidson, of the liability department; 
H. F. Schroeder, of the personal acci- 
dent department. 





H. M. Gates and Charles Oldham have 
been appointed assistant managers of 
the accident department of the Com- 
mercial Union. Mr. Gates has been 
with the London Guarantee & Accident 
for twenty-four years, resigning as ac- 
cident manager, and Mr. Oldham has 
had nineteen vears’ association with the 
Commercial Union. 
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HEAD OFFICE ; 
F, . 
CHICAGO ain 


55 JOHN TREET 
F. W. LAWSON New Tea 
General Manager 


Liability, Accident Elmer A. Lord &Co. 


Burglary,Boiler and 16 Mik St, Besten 


Credit Insurance ee py 














Established 1869 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 











174% commission on all business placed with Motor Car Mutual 
Casualty Company and 20% on all business placed with 
the Motor Car Mutual Fire Insurance Company ‘ 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone, John 5880 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 


No direct business written 








LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 

















The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The eriginal and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 


American 
Surety 
Company 


United States Branch 


33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 





of New York 








BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 








BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





i Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Bur and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


————APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE————— 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


T. J. FALVEY, President 


100 BROADWAY 





Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 








Write For Territory 
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Largest Life Insurance Business in the World 








METROPOLTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORE) 














HALEY FISKE, President FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 











Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance....................... $5,343,652,434 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 





Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insvrance paid for in 1919.... $910,091,087 
More ‘than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 





Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1919........ $508,590,405 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1919................... $1,418,681,492 


The largest amount ever placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1919................ cece cee eeee $914,140,618 


More than ever has been gained in one year by any Company in the World. 


Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1919............... 21,770,671 














Larger than that of any other Company in America. a 

tha 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies....................... 1,986,410 cen 
Larger than any Company in the World has ever gained in one year. 

ATO d 5 4 <a Wie phngheeda ye Glecg ee Peeee+ othe ta J40 5 ge 4 
Increase in Assets during 1919...................0cceceeeees $89,367,126.27 4 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 9 

pan 

ARERR OS Pe ae 90,64 31d & 0 o's apd ido daargahle eee (wh 

£00 

ee ry an tents ER WCF R pee MM ge RS ES $29,085,337.17 . 
Number of Claims paid in 1919................ ccc eee cece ees 289,125 ’ 
Averaging one policy paid for every 30 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. fou 

Lit 

Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1919. ................6..045 $73,581,759.91 . 
. ° . r 

Payment of claims averaged $505.93 a minute of each business day of 8 hours. . 

aga 

Metropolitan Nurses made 1,300,883 visits free of charge to 256,000 sick Indus- 
trial Policy-holders. * 
Metropolitan men distributed over Twelve Millions of pieces of literature on ~ 
health— tn 
Bringing the total distribution to over 200,000,000. bee 


Reduction in general mortality at ages 1 to 74 in 8 years 17.9 per cent. 


Typhoid reduction, 69 per cent.; Tuberculosis, over 33 per cent.; Heart 
disease, over 23 per cent.; Bright’s disease, over 25 per cent.; Infectious 
diseases of children, over 46 per cent. 


In general reduction and in each case of disease, this is far greater than that shown by statistics of the 
Registration Area of the United States 


Death Rate for 1919 lowest in History of Company. 
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